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THE POLICY OF 
LANDOWNERS. 


HOSE who own iand, or, indeed, property of any kind, 
ure at the present moment being subjected to a con- 
siderable amount of pressure. A school of politicians 
has arisen which discards the old ideas ot right and 
justice of meum and tuum lhe Socialist philosopher 

of to-day does not trouble about these things. He nolds as a 
cardinal principle that law is made by common consent; in other 
words, that the mere fact of a majority sanctioning a demand 
invests that demand with justice, Apart from this, the con- 
ditions of modern society force a new pressure upon those who 
own land. The people who are crowded into towns refuse, when 
they venture into the country, to abide by the high road. It 
is claimed by them that they have a right to overrun mountain, 
moor and forest, to fish in streams and, generally speaking, 
share in the rights of the landed proprietor. \nd_ they 
ire receiving encouragement in higher quarters. The Lord 
\dvocate, in agreeing to the withdrawal of the Access to 
Mountains Bill, made the significant remark —we quote from the 
report in the Morning Post—that “the landed interest should not 
be in conflict with the general rights of the public, and if the 
ellort to prevent access to mountain, moor, stream and seashore 
was entorced, then the land rights themselves would stand in 
jeopardy.” When Mr. Gladstone made the famous allusion 
to “the ringing of the chapel bell,” he did not more clearly 
offer the advice, “ Don’t duck him in the horsepond.” In 
view of all this the landed interest may well ask what is the wise 
aud proper policy to pursue, No doubt the irritation is great. 
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We cannot withhold our sympathy altogether from those who 
propose to make a stubborn defence of their rights, and who 
object to compromise. They may, and doubtless will, argue 
that the more they yield the more will be asked from them. 
Besides, society depends for its very existence upon the recog- 
nition of property. No doubt this is logical, and a man cannot 
be blamed for standing up for his own rights. But, on the other 
hand, it is contrary to the tradition that has governed the 
management of English land in the past. We in Great Britain 
have avoided many constitutional crises because of the custom 
of forming ventilating holes for public opinion. There was no 
revolution in Great Britain such as that which ensanguined 
the annals of France, for the simple reason that our legislators 
had gone on enlarging the liberties of the British subject, 
and there was no cause for the indignation which made 
Robespierre and Danton possible. Nor has there been in 
england any agitation similiar to that which we have known in 
Ireland, because the English country gentleman is taught from 
childhood to take a more liberal view of his responsibilities than 
the Irish landlord. Reasonable compromise has been as the 
n Home politics. The English 
landlord does not in good years and bad years alike demand the 
rent for which he bargained: it comes natural to him to make 
an allowance when his tenant has been unfortunate. Nor has 
there ever been an over-weening desire on his part to rush the 
rents up to their highest limit in days of exceptional prosperity. 

In consequence the relations between landlord and tenant 
in Great Britain have been cordial and pleasant in the past, 
and to-day they are more so than ever. In fact the extreme 
views which many farmers took twenty years ago have been 
softened and ameliorated so that the two are oftea to be 
seen side by side in politics. It is desirable in every way that 
this state of things should continue. No one with any experience 
of the world will question the cautious Scotch prudence with which 
the Highland and Agricultural Society dealt with the Access 
to Mountains Bill. The measure could not be but distasteful to 
those who farm on the hills. They already have had bitter expe- 
rience of the harm which can be done by thoughtless tourists, 
who think nothing of tramping through the midst of a flock of 
lambing ewes in spring, with dogs at their heels, or, as often as 
not, of chasing the unfortunate livestock of the farmer. They know 
their habit of disturbing animals that should be lett in peace, 
and of leaving gates open that ought to be kept shut. At the 
sine time, they felt the futility of offering only an obstinate and 
uncompromising opposition to the Bill. Instead of that they 
drew up a series of amendments that were calculated to sateguard 
their interests. If the tourists were obliged to give thei 
names and addresses when requested, if a close time were made 
during the lambing season, and if the rights of way over moun- 
tains were clearly defined it is obvious that the Bill could not do 
very much harm. Here, then, was the proper spirit in which to 
mest this attempt at legislation. It may not be heroic, but we 
live in a world where a certain amount of give-and-take is neces 
sary. The principle may be applied all round. N uurally 
enough, as population increases, the tendency is for the rights of 
property to become more rigidly detined, because many of them 
which had no monetary value betore, now possess a very high 
one. Fishing offers an example in point. There are many 
rivers which even those among us who are not yet old can 
remember as being perfectly free. It is immaterial to ask 
whether the public heid any right to fish in them or not. The 
point is that they were not interfered with. But it is impossible 
to expect that the owner of a stream, when he is oflered a 
igh rent for a stretch of water, can be expected to give 
it to the casual stranger for nothing. Where possible, low- 
ever, it is always advisable to provide some water which can 
be managel by a popular association, and in which the poor 
man may fish on payment of a small fee. At any rate, if owners 
of land insist on carrying out the letter of the law they are in 
danger of estranging popular opinion and are inviting legislation 
of a more drastic kind than yet has been applied to them. But 
it is not their tradition to dothis. In the past they have frankly 
and generously recognised any legitimate claim of the people, 
and that they will do so in future is beyond doubt. At any rate, 
if the social machine is to work without friction, that seems to us 
the policy which it will be wisest to pursue. 
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112 Law Courts have lately been deciding cases that 
have a very important bearing on country lile, and 
thus are of great interest to our readers. Last week 
we called attention to the Wye Fishery case; we 
have now to notice a decision on the Severn and 

the use that is being made of it. The rights belonging to 
the owners of Berkeley Castle are “extensive and peculiar.” 
It is not certain that they do not include the right of sitting 
in the Hlouse of Lords. The last time this claim was put 
forward, the House did not decide in terms that the right did 
not exist, but that the particular claimant had not made out his 
claim. They certainly include the right to a decoy and the 
power—whether incident to it or not may be doubtful—of 
preventing all persons from shooting in the neighbourhood of the 
decoy. Whatever may be the nature of the right that has been 
claimed, most sportsmen will be glad that it has been established, 
as Berkeley is one of the very few places where the guns get a 
shot at driven wild geese. 


In the seventeenth century among the frequent guests 
at Berkeley Castle was Sir Mathew Hale, one of the great 
lights of the English law, and on his visits he spent his spare 
time in working up his host’s legal rights to, among other 
things, the river Severn. The result is that as regards this river 
there are to be found in the tracts that Hale wrote a series of 
propositions which he only applied to the Severn, but which there 
is an attempt now to extend to other parts of England with 
some very startling results. Lord Fitzhardinge’s recent action 
to put a stop to shooting in the Severn estuary, establishing his 
right, said to be derived from a charter of Empress Maud, and 
the comments of Sir Mathew Hale, are now stated in some of 
our contemporaries as having in effect decided that the public 
have no right to bathe in the sea. It is quite true that Lord 
Fitzhardinge’s case contains some remarkable propositions, and 
is being used for some startling purposes, but no one except the 
barrister who informed our contemporary has as yet tried to 
carry it to the length of preventing bathing. 


The case has, however, been applied in a very unpleasant 
manner as to fishing. The Severn estuary is full of sand- 
banks, and on these sands a peculiar kind of fishing, known 
as lave-net fishing, has been carried on for years. Salmon on 
the receding tide get into the shallow water on the sand, and are 
caught in hand-nets resembling large shrimp nets. The iron 
workers of the Forest of Dean are in the habit of spending 
their spare time fishing with lave nets, and the half of the 
Severn on the west of the mid-channel has always from 
time immemorial been a favourite fishing place for all the 
King’s subjects. Lord Fitzhardinge now claims that the limit of 
his property as decided by Mr. Justice Parker is not the middle 
channel of the river, but the middle of the deepest channel for 
the time being. As the Severn, to use Hale's words, is a very 
wild river, the deepest channel one year, or even one week, is 
not the deepest channel the next; yet it is contended that the 
rights of the public to fish vary from week to week with the 
channel; if one is deeper than another they may fish certain sands; 
if the other becomes deepest they may not. A number of men 
have been brought before the justices at Berkeley and charged 
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with illegal fishing, because on the day they fished the western 
channel was deeper than the eastern, and so Lord Fitzhardinge 
says they were fishing illegally. Although they set up the question 
of right and that justices in petty sessions could not try such 
cases, the justices convicted and fined them. A case for the 
High Court was asked for and, it is to be hoped, will be granted, 
and the point further considered, as it is of very considerable 
interest. 


The Court of Appeal have confirmed the decision of Mr, 
Justice Bray in regard to the payment of Estate Duty on the 
Scotch estates of the late Duke of Richmond. It will be 
remembered that the late Duke had availed himself of the 
provisions of the Scotch law of entail which enables the tenant 
in tail in possession to institute lesal proceedings against the 
tenants in tail and remainder for the purpose of barring the 
entail and satisfying their claims by a monetary payment. 
The entail was barred in this way, but no money passed 
between the late Duke and his son and grandson, the sums 
payable to them being satisfied by mortgages upon the 
estates. The late Duke remained in_ possession of the 
property until the date of his death and provided for the 
interests on the mortgages by giving additional mortgages in 
favour of his son and grandson. The present Duke claimed, 
and the Court of Appeal have upheld his contention, that the 
mortgages, both for principal and interest, should be taken as 
debts of the late Duke, so that when he died the amount of the 
mortgages exceeded the value of the property, and no duty was 
therefore payable. This litigation is one of great interest to the 
owners of entailed Scotch properties; but the probability is that 
the Government will introduce a provision in the next Finance 
Act with the object of making duty payable in similar cases. 
Whether, as the law now stands, it is competent for the owners 
of English entailed estates to escape the payment of duty in a 
similar way remains to be seen, but it must be observed that one 
outstanding feature of the Richmond case was the finding of the 
Court that the whole transaction was bond fide, and that it was 
not a mere device to defeat the Revenue. 


TEMPLE TREES. 
(KANDY, JUNE, 1908 
The tom-toms throb along the sunlit street 
Where pilgrims pass on brown and silent feet, 
And all the East hangs heavy in the breeze 
Among the falling flowers of Temple trees. 


Star-flowers white and gold, vour perfume clings 
Sweet with the vague desire of bygone things 
Dim scented shrines where cold-eyed Buddhas wait 
For those who gather flowers beside the Gate. 

BELLA SIDNEY WooLr. 


In another part of the journal we give a brief summary of 
the amendments by which the Highland and Agricultural Society 
are trying to make the Access to Mountains Bill innocuous to 
the hill-farmer. Since this was written, however, Mr. Trevelyan, 
who is in charge of the Bill, has withdrawn it on account of the 
Prime Minister's declaration that the Government would be unable 
to proceed with Bills of private members. It is not a cause for 
regret that the discussion of this proposed measure has been post 
poned. The proposals contained in it are very crude, and had it 
been passed this year it would probably have done more harm than 
good. Before it comes again before the House of Commons it ts 
possible that influences from without may so modily its terms as 
to reduce the mischief it may do to a minimum. — In withdrawing 
it, the Lord Advocate used some regrettable language of a 
minatory description. It amounted to a threat that if the owners 
of land did not admit the public rights of access to the mountains, 
moors and streams of our country, ‘‘the land rights themselves 
were standing in a position of serious peril.” 
described as an endeavour to push the Access to Mountains 
Bill through Parliament at the cannon’s mouth. 


This can only be 


The debate which took p.ace in the Hlouse of Commons 
recently about the trawling in the Moray Firth touches a real 
hardship of the British, and especially of the Scottish, fishermen 
to which we have often made sympathetic reference. The 
ground of the trouble is, of course, that while British legislation 
can, and does, close this area o British trawlers it is unable to 
do so as against foreign fishing vessels. The reply of Sir Edward 
Grey, though naturally it will not wholly satisfy the fishermen 
and those who voice their grievances in the House, may at least 
serve to assure them that the case will occupy the Government's 
serious attention, and is, in fact, occupying it immediately. 
Moreover, the reply of the Secretary for Scotland will be satis 
factory to the general public as indicating the prosperity of the 
trawling industry and the increase of its results. Naturally, als», 
it was rather Sir Edward Grey’s cue to show the internationa 
difficulties in dealing with the situation; but it isa great thin 








that he should be able to give the assurance that the Government 
does not regard the question as a trifling one, or one to which the 
final answer can be delayed indefinitely. 

To the deputation which waited on him with a petition that 
a penny postage should be established between Great Britain 
and France, Mr. Asquith replied with a non possumus, His 
argument was that already we bave arranged a similar post with 
the United States, which cost in the first year from £ 120,000 to 
/ 130,000, and he does not think that we could make this arrange- 
ment with France without at the same time coming to similar 
terms with Geimany and Berlin. If this were done it would 
mean a loss to the Imperial Kevenue ot f 325,000 per annul, 
and therefore he did not think the moment opportune. The 
advocates of universal penny postage have a very pertinent reply 
tothis. They say that Mr. Asquithis merely representing the views 
of a department which never moves without outside pressure, and 
yet invariably resents unofficial interference. His calculations 
are based on the supposition that the amount of correspondence 
between the two countries would remain exactly as it is, whereas 
they believe that the change would have the eflect of stimulating 
it. Cheaper communication would, no doubt, induce a greater 
interchange of small articles between the two countries; probably 
lrench manufacturers would advertise in English papers and 
vice versa, because the transmission of parcels 1s not at present 
very costly, and the ease of communication would increase the 
facilities of trade. This is the business fact at the root of the 
movement, but beyond it there is the consideration that the 
relorm would tend to deepen and render still more cordial 
the relations between this country and France. 





In the middle of an abnormaily wet July it is disquieting to 
read the very carefully prepared reports upon the condition ot 
British crops annually published by The Zimes. The outlook is 
dreary. ‘Uhe winter crops were so much retarded by the March 
raintfail and the wintry weather of April that much spring wheat 
had to be ploughed up. An improvement came with June; but 
sull it is unlikely that the corn crop will reach an average. No 
such bad prospect has been exhibited since 1894. Bedford, Wilts, 
Hampshire, Nottinghamshire, Shropshire, Worcestershire, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire and Yorkshire West Riding are the counties 
that appear to have suffered most. Only in seven counties is the 
outlook this year as good as it was last. The barley crop, taken 
on the whole, falls five points below that of 1907 and 1go06, and 
34 below 1905. Oats are a little better in Scotland this year 
than last, but in England, and especially in the Eastern Counties, 
there is a great falling off. As compensation, potatoes are looking 
well, grass has yielded excellently, and mangolds, turnips and 
swedes are only a little behind what they were last year. 


These reports ought to be read in connection with the 
intelligence that has arrived from Canada. The Dominion may 
Le considered to be having its hour. Lord Strathcona's infor- 
mation is that wheat is in good condition throughout, but it is 
especially good in the prairie provinces, and is very early there 
as yet. Oats are in high average condition, and other crops are 
also very good. Livestock is described as being in excellent 
condition throughout. We are extremely glad to hear such 
vood news from our great Colony on the other side of the 
Atlantic, but at the same time it must be recognised that it 
means lower prices to the English farmer. The supply of 
Canadian wheat in the circumstances is almost illimitable, 
and it will come rolling into our markets at prices with which 
the agriculturists of Great Britain cannot profitably compete. 
What the British farmer has to expect Is a very moderate crop, 
for which he will receive still more moderate prices. 


One of the most sensible remarks made about the Small 
Holdings Act came from the Earl of Kimberley in the course of 
the debate on Monday night. Speaking of the county of Norfolk 
he said he had been struck by two remarkable things—namely, 
the number of sons of labourers about twenty-six years of age 
who produced Post Otfhce Savings Bank books containing 
deposits of trom £70 to £ 100, and the fact that all, or nearly all, 
of them were teetotalers and non-smokers. Norfolk used to be 
considered one of the counties in which the agricultural labourers 
were very badly ofl, and it is good news indeed that the young 
men during the past years of depression have been able to lay bya 
litle. The thrift they have shown is the best possible testimonial 
to their fitness lor the occupancy of a small holding, joined as 
it is with that experience of the land which comes from having 
been born and brought up on it. The abstinence of these men 
is evidence that education is gradually producing a high standard 
of temperance among the working men. Anyone can see it in 
their behaviour on holidays and festive occasions, when it is 
becoming very rare indeed for any of them to show themselves 
the worse for drink. It confirms our view that the best way to 
deal with the drink question is by the invisible but p tent 
influences exerted by education. 
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The issue of a case tried before the Lord Chief Justice 
ought to be a lesson to the Socialists. One of their number 
brought an action against a newspaper for libel on the ground 
that it had described some of his remarks as obscene and 
indecent. After hearing evidence, the jury returned a verdict 
for the defendant newspaper without leaving the box, and the 
general opinion will, we think, confirm their view. No one 
qualified to judge has any objection whatever to the Socialists 
setting out their views in reasonable and decent language. We 
may or may not think that their scheme of making a new heaven 
and a new earth 1s visionary, but in this country every individual 
is entitled to hold his own opinions, and to propagate them, but 
no cause is really advanced by slandering or using bad language 
about those opposed to it. The lesson to the agitator is that it 
will be best for him in future to stick to solid arguments, and not 
try to advance his cause by the ancient but discreditable means 
of trying to throw mud upon those who are opposed to it. 





There was a time when it was the fashion to tell the golfer 
that his was “the old man’s game” par excellence, but by the 
testimony of passing events it looks as if all games were passing 
into the dominion of those who, if not ‘‘old,” which is a crude 
term, have at least arrived at years of a mature discretion. 
Twice we find Mr. Fry, who is scarcely of the rising generation, 
the mainstay of the Gentlemen against the Players at cricket, 
and at the Oval his chief helper in making the large first innings 
was Mr. MacLaren, who is also hardly of the juveniles. On the 
Players’ side the safest bats are not the young men, for we shall 
not count Hayward and others among the youngsters. At 
lawn tennis we have for champion Mr. Gore, who, despite his 
infantile nick-name, has been for some while out of long clothes. 
By a curious exception, it is at the old game of tennis in the 
court, which used to share with golf the credit of being delivered 
into the hands of the old and artful, that we have a real 
youngster, the American, Mr. Gouid, beating all other amateurs. 


THE FLOWER-SELLER. 
Guardian of a frail and lovely load, 
Who watchest all day beside the blossoms fair, 
In storm and shine thou bravely keep’si thy post, 
In winter winds and summer breezes rare. 
Within thy roomy basket closely lie 
The season's choicest gifts of garlands gay, 
That deck their mother earth with treasures rare 
Like starry gems, bright jewels of a day. 
What thoughts come as you patiently keep guard, 
Brooding above earth’s jewelled loveliness - 
Do the bright blossoms bring to you fair cireams 
Of shady woods in freshest summer dress ? 
Or do you see once more the green field's siope 
Where drowsy cattle crop the daisies pink, 
Where murmuring streamlets past the hedgerows run, 
And meadow-sweet crowds to the water’s brink 
And does the clamour of the busy street 
Change into song of bird and hum of bee ? 
The dust and grime of the London sooty gloom 
Give place to fairies’ green and sunlit lea? 

DRUSILLA MARY CHILD. 


No cricketer of his own or any other time has been 
more thoroughly deserving of the testimonial presented to him 
than Lord Hawke. His influence has extended far beyond 
Yorkshire. For a quarter of a century he has captained the 
Tvkes, and during that time has raised the team to the highest 
point of efficiency and yet at the same time shown a care 
and consideration for the professionals and others employed 
that might be taken as a model anywhere. Lord Hawke 
has introduced a discipline into Yorkshire cricket that did 
not exist before his advent. His merits as a captain are 
eloquently set forth by the position which Yorkshire owes 
to his guidance. Most of us can remember when Nottingham 
shire and Surrey used practically to fight out the championship 
between them; but Yorkshire, under Lord Hawke, has become 
more formidable than either. 


Some of the evidence given before the Committee for enquiry 
into the objects of Lord Avebury’s Importation of Plumage Bill 
is pathetic enough, but now and then it has a refreshing aspect 
of humour. It is very sad to find Lord Stanmore bearing 
witness, out of his Colonial experience, that twenty years ago, 
when he went to Trinidad, there were eighteen or nineteen 
species of humming-bird in the island, but that. they have now 
been reduced by shooting down to five. There is, on the other 
hand, humour in the depositions of a broker defending the sale of 
‘*plumage,” because most of it is made of horsehair—a_ base 
imitation sold as the real article. It recalls the story of the 
“examination to credit,” in which a creditor deposed that he had 
seen the examinee travelling in a first-class carriage, whence it 
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was evident that he was a man of opulence and able to pay his 
debts in full. Replying to the County Court Judge's request for 
an explanation, the debtor justified himself by saying, * Yes, | 
might have been in a first-class carriage, but it was always with 
a third - class ticket.” But perhaps this evidence, that the 
‘“‘aigrette ” is generally a horsehair fraud will do more to dis- 
courage its use than any prohibition or export duty. Much 
more may be done by making it appear “cheap” than by 
enhancing its cost. : 

_ It is not quite easy to see the occasion for the great outcry 
which has followed the action of those responsible for the 
selection of a new head for the Natural History Museum in 
advertising for a fit person to fill that very honourable and 
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difficult post. It appears to be assumed that the advertisement 
implies a disinclination to appoint one of the present staff, but 
that is an assumption which is surely very gratuitous. Had such 
an appointment been made without advertisement it is quite 
conceivable that exception might have been taken to it on the 
vround that every effort had not been made to obtain the best 
man possible. As it is, in consequence of the advertisement, it 
remains as open as ever it was for the authorities to raise to the 
highest position in the museum one of those who have hitherto 
been subordinates, and they will be able to reply to all criticism 
with the just answer that they have done all that was humanly 
possible to find the right man. Without making the least 
pretence to be behind the scenes in their counsels, it appears to 
us that this is the just view to take of their action 


INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF MOLLUSCAL SHELLS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


T the recent conversazione of the Royal Society at 
Burlington House might have been seen a series of 
stereoscopic 
radiograp hi¢ 
tranusparen- 

cies of molluscal shells. 
[hese were exhibited 
by Dr. George H. 
Rodman, who has been 
working in this direc- 
tion for several years 
past, but it was only 
ou this occasion that 
the stereoscopic results 
were first shown. 
Hitherto the exhibitor 
has made ordinary 
radiographs of shells, 
which, in’ themselves 
beautiful, left something 
to be attempted in the 
production of  stereo- 
scopic pictures. The 
accompanying plates, 
though not stereoscopic 
in character, are illus- 
trations of the results 
of the application of 
the X rays to this 
branch of zoological 
research. Prior to the 
application of — radio- 
graphy in this direction 
it was necessary, if one 
desired to learn the 
internal structure of a 
certain shell, to adopt 
the process of section- 
ing it with a saw or of 
filling the shell cavity 
with molten lead and 
then dissolving out the 
shell wall, and in that 
way obtaining a cast 
of the mollusc’s home, 
either of which _pro- 
ceedings caused des- 
truction of the integrity 
of the specimen—a 
matter to be deplored 
in the case of a rare 
or possibly unique shell. 
By the process illus- 
trated herewith, the 
internal anatomy of 
the central columella, 
with its surrounding 
whorls arranged 
spirally round the 
cential pillar, are ren- 
dered clearly 
visible and a_ per- 
manent pictorial 
record is obtained, 
useful alike to those 
who pursue the study 
of conchology as an in- BUCCINUM SPIRATA. 
teresting pastime and to CASSIS. 


those who are engaged VOLUTA. 
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in the more scientific study of the mollusca. So_ perfect 


when Vie wed stereos Opi ALLY as ul insparen 1e are these 


MAREX TERES?PINA. AMPULLARIA, 
STRATHIVARIA, DOLIUM, 
ALYS NOKCUM, TURRITELLA, 
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, _ ine and tint very complicated arrangement of the 
roduct of whorls, suggesting to us the ordinary 
brvie Venetia SS spiral staircase rising around its 
t e ever « 1 Murano eutral shaft. To see to advantage 
, t ' ' { patie ind the mechanism ot this, one ot 
exper nt ‘ j of Nature’s masterpieces, we must view 
it as a stereoscopic transparency and 
1 } world are by that means we obtain an insight 
f yr than the truly marvellous in its revelations. 
he . () irilvy owe The study of _ this specimen of 
‘ e ¢ r, ten hand “Scalaria. when radio iphed stereo 
me Do | rved by th scopically in such a way as _to 
ind of mar ut | m of that be the equivalent of a vertica 
the Kdéntae ray é and horizontal section, is not to be 
ure able ' an il t into missed by anyone interested in the 
the text ( tion chaml subject. 
, \ ol that an Trochus, again, affords an ex 
Cre provided a t ample of a= spiral stairway with a 
t to of Thi wel larze base and gradually diminishing 
" circles of whorls as we rise to the 
\\ rful me nism CYPRA 1 ARABICA. finely pointed apex a marvel of 
P the tructure symmetry and one that might well 
| is the shell of the common garden suggest points in the construction of a staircase to the 
1] and the common = \ k (Buccinum), summit of some of our modern’ buildings. ln the specimen 
or the cowrile of Turritella, on care 
ell (Cvprasa ful examination tle 
arabica), so observe! Will notice 
frequently that the radio- 
und on the graph on the preced- 
mantel piece ig page discloses a 
of our English very Interesting point, 
homes, and viz., the presence of a 
used to foreign body in the 
demonstrate to second whorl ot 
the child the the shell, and, 
sound of the what 1s more 
waves of the remarkable, that 
sea! A strik the lodger is none 
ing object also other than an 
Is another immature specimen of 
common- the same variety of 
laced — shell, shell and presum 
the spiny ably must have been 
woodcock shaken into the 
UCCINUM LicTORINA (Murex tere- house oO! Its SCALA SCALARIS: TROCHUS. 
spina), with host in the course 
irp eral pines ind its very beautifully - arranved ot travel, The presence ot this abnormality was not 
entral a In the illustrations f cassis and dolium, hunown tll the X-ray photograph was made. Che pearly 
we nave . er or curves that cannot nautilus (Nautilus pompilius) is an example 
rut HWispire wulmiration in the minds of ol a shell structure very different from 
t e that view them. Turning to the the preceding specimens. It is in the form 
ecimet Fusus colus, what a design is of a spiral with smooth sides. The whorls 
here depict ol Live arrangement ol the are contiguous, the outer ones covering the 
ral urroundiny Live central column, end inner. 
ing at one extremity in a fine point and The chambers of the shell are separated 
ut the other in the lip of the shell! Note by transverse partitions, or septa, as they are 
ulso the superb character of the structure of the termed, and one after the other has been 
tll OF t pecimen the home of the mollusc, each one being 
In lymnwa, one of the’ fresh - water vacated as the growth of the animal pro 
uls, and bulimus, we have examples of a ceeds, The inhabitant always occupies the 
cover of extremely thin proportions, outermost chamber. This mollusc is provided 
consequently render the obtaining of a HELIX ASPERS4. with a tube (the siphuncle) which connects 
radiographi picture a matter of ease. he its body with the chambers of its house, 
thicker d denser the specimen subjected to the process the inner ones of which contain only air, which is, by means 
under ¢ n, the more difficult it is to obtain a of the siphuncle, capable of being extracted and in that 
clearly way allows the sinking of the ship. 








defined 
shadow 


(for a true 
shadow it 
is that the 
Kontgen 
lig het 
casts), aud 
n 
quently 
the sharper 
and crisper 
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results are 
always 
obtained 
from shells 





In the con- 
chological  de- 


partment of the 


Natural 
History 
Museum at 
South Kensing- 
ton are to be 
seen some fine 
dissections ot 
the nautilus, 
and these, 
when studied 
in connection 


with the radio- 


graphs of the 
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with thin dried specimen, 
walls. In will afford an 
Scalaria illustration — ot 
(Scala the advantave 
poses cab.ue scalaris), that we now BULIMUS LYMNAA. 
the wentle have in the 
tra or reyal staircase, a shell that formerly used to be app ication of the process of radiography in determining and 
comparative ire but Is now much commoner, we have a depicting the internal anatomy of shells. It shows one of the 
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CA SSTS. 


most beautiful of the many roads by which science is advancing 


in our day, and opens up a study that ought to delight the 


amateur as well as gratify the craving of the man of science for 
more and still more knowledge. 


FROM THE FARMS. 
Vir LAGE ARTISANS AND THE LANb. 


He West Riding County Council at their meeting a few 
days ago brought forward a curious difficulty that has 
arisen in applying the Small Holdings Ac t. Mr. Ff. H. 
l‘aukes reported that the most difficult people to please 
were butchers, grocers and carters. These, of course, 
have always wished to have a plot of land as_ their 
occupations compel them to keep a horse or two. Bat it is 
also essential to them that the land should be near the town 
or urban district in which they live, and it has not been easv to 
procure it for them. but is not this a distortion of the Act which 
was primarily meant to induce some of the migrated countrymen 
to return to the soil and to open up a way by which agricultural 
labourers could rise to the position of being farmers?) The small 
village artisan, if he keeps a horse, 1s now, and always has been, 
anxious to procure a meadow on which he can graze it; but in 
pushing his claim, he is merely making a convenience of an Act 
which was, devised for a very different purpose. The demand 
for small holdings in the West Kiding has been otherwise 
met in a very sensible manner. ‘The course the committee 
adopted when they had satisfied themselves by official visit 
that the applicants were fit and proper 
persons was to write to the great land- 
owners and ask them if they could do 
anything. Lord Harewood and _ several 
others have earned the thanks’ of the 
committee by making a prompt response, 
and the consequence is that a_ consider- 
able number of small holdings have already 
been arranged for. In order to carry on 
the work, the County Council passed a 
resolution empowering the committee to 
spend £10,000 in buying land, equipping 
it with the necessary roads, buildings and 
drains for small holdings. In addition they 
are empowered to spend £1,000 on a year’s 
rent of the land, and another £1,000 for 
the purpose of making advances to likely 
tenants. Thus the situation is being dealt 
with in a most sensible manner. 


FowL. CHOLERA. 


Considering the loss that has been 
caused to poultry-keepers on the Contine: t 
of Europe, in North America and South 
Africa by this disease, it was well that the 
Board of Agriculture should issue a leaflet 
dealing with it, since it may appear at 
any moment in this country. It is fre- 
quently epidemic in form, and attacks not 
only chickens but geese, ducks, pigeons, 
pheasants, and even wild birds such as 
sparrows and finches. Its cause is a 
microbe found in the blood organs and 
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contents of the intestines of infected animals. The disease 
is occasionally introduced by the purchase of infected birds 
or infection caught at poultry shows, or from crates that 
have been contaminated by diseased birds. The microbe 
can be easily destroyed by a weak solution of carbolic acid 
or sulphuric acid, and it will not stand exposure to sun ot 
air. Che symptoms of the presence of fowl cholera ar 
that the infected birds become depressed, huddle them 
selves together and hide their heads under their wing 

the feathers are ruffled, the wings and tail droop and the 
birds stagger or sway Irom side to side. ‘They drink mor 
and eat less, and there is a discharge from the eyes, nos 


and beak, while the comb and watties turn a bluish red 
Diarrhceais the most marked symptom, Eventually the birds 
usually die in a state of stupour or convulsions, and oltet 
about So pet cent. or go per cent. of stock are destroyed. 
After death, the only visible marks of the disease are to be 
found in the intestinal tract, the contents of which are 
watery, frothy and sometimes bloodstained. Patches and 
clots of blood are formed in the intestinal wall and frequently 
in the mucous membrane. rhe liver and spleen ar 
usually enlarged, and in some cases the lungs are con 
solidated. The precautions recommended are that all 
newly - purchased birds should be isolated for a day, 
and the same course should be adopted in the case of 





birds returning from a poultry show. Crates and packing 

should he disintected, and care should be taken that 
the food and drinking water are uncontaminated. As soon as 
the disease appears the infected birds should be isolated, and the 
others removed to tresh ground. The infected runs and pens 
should be sprayed with a disinfectant, such as 5 per cent. solution 
of carbolic acid or 2 per cent. of commercial sulphuric acid in 
water. No medical treatment can be advised for the diseased 
birds. Fowl cholera has to be notified in some Continental 


countries, and English poultry-keepers wishing to sell in those 
markets would Le oblived lo vive a wuarantee ot treedom trom 
infection. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ROoyAL. 


No sooner is one exhibition of the Royal Society over than 
preparations are begun for the next, and it may be well tor those 
who have suggestions to make to offer them at once. Among 
the interesting features of the Newcastle Show was the competi 


tion for a larmstead and outbuilding his was for a farm of 


at least goo acres. Next year perhaps the society may be 
induced to offer prizes for the small homesteads which are Dound 
to come into existence to supply the wants of those who take 
advantage of the Small Holdings Act. \nother competition 
that excites great interest is thu for the best-kept tarm. It 
has been suyvgested that an extension of t is principle 
would be beneficial to agriculture and probably rive atistac 

tion to the farmers. This is that prizes should be offered 
for the best kept d ury ind arable farms, and that those wh 

compete should not be judged by the appearance at an appointed 
visit, but that during the course of the year a qualified judge 


should be empowered to drop it on the farm at will, In thi 
way he would vet to know exactly what its working condition 





NAUTILUS POMPILIVS, 
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was, and a prize given for a tarm that was kept continually in 
the best order ould naturally be of more value than one 
awarded for what may be called a full dress rehearsal. These 
are at least two interesting suggestions, and the principle which 


the latter embodies might be very widely applied, as, for example, 


ELECTRICITY AND AGRICULTURE, 


Sir Oliver Lodge has taken a leading part in expert- 
menting with electricity as applied to agriculture, and bas 
just seen fit to make known the result of his researches 
He begins by relating how a Swedish professot 
named Lemstrém discovered the eflect produced on his green- 


up to now, 


house plants by electricity. He closely followed up the line thus 
opened. Natural atmospheric electrification is the starting point. 
He says: 


The experiments of Lemstrom, which were repeated and extended by 
others, clearly pointed in that direction So when, aller some preiiminary 
experiments at Bitton, Mr. J. E. Newman, of Gloucester, acting in conjunc. 
tion with Mr. R. Bomflord, of Salford Priors, determined to try the 
phenomeron ona really large scale, and came to me to see if I could he p them 

ectricaliy, and enable them to maintain a continuous high-tension discharge 
lor hours together each day over ten or eleven acres by means of power 
furnished by an oil engine and dynamo, I very willingly assented, and set my 
n, Mr. Lionel Lodge, upon the job. 

The method is to stretch over the field to be treated a number of wires 
on poles, something like low telegraph wires, but high enough for loaded 
saggons and all the usual farming operations to go on underneath the wires 
sithout let or hindrance, Che wires are quite thin, and are supported by a 
lew posts in long parallel spans, about 30 feet apart. They are supported 
on the posts by elaborate high-tension insulators, and they extend over all 
the acreage under experiment, a control plot of similar land under similar 
conditions being, of course, left without any wires 

Phe system of conductors is then connected at one post with a generator 
supplying positive electricity at a potential of something lke a hundred 
thousand volts, and with sufficient power to maintain a constant supply of 
electricity at this kind of potential 

Leakage immediately begins, and the charge fizzes off from the wires 


with a sound which is sometimes audible, and with a glow which is visible in 


the dark, Anyone walking about below the wires can sometimes feel the 
eflect on the hair of the head, as of a cobweb on the face. hey are then 
eeling the stimulating action of the electrification, 


The results obtained by Sir Oliver Lodge may be briefly 
summarised: He vot an increase ol {oO per cent, wheat Canadian 
Ked Pile, and 30 per cent. in english White Queen. Very good 
results have been obtained with cucumbers (17 per cent. increase), 
strawberries 50 per cent. increase with five year old plants, So 
per cent. with one vear plants, broad beans, cabbages, celery and 
tomatoes, The latter results were obtained by Mr. . Kk. 
Newman, who, during the winter of 1904, installed a small 
apparatus at the Golden Valley Nursery, Bitton, near Bristoi. 
\ similar installation was worked in a vegetable garden neat 
Gloucester. In conclusion, Sir Oliver Lodge gives a_ briet 
résumé ot the history of the subject. Professor Lemstrém 
published his results in a book called “ Electricity in Agriculture 
ind Horticulture,” in 1goy. In it he quotes an early attempt 
made in May and June, 1885. In 1907 a paper was read by 
Mr. J. HM. Priestly before the Bristol Naturalists’ Society, and 
is published in their proceedings. rom this Sir Oliver Lode 
gives an interesting extract, referring to the work of the Abbé 


BOOKS OF 


N this summer weather it is possible to enjoy minor poetry 
more than when the weather stimulates energy of mind 
and body. “ The bards sublime” are not for the lawn ot 
the summer-house. These minor poets give one enough to 
think about and not too much. Lady Margaret Sackville 

will suitably “* point the moral and adorn the tale.” In her 
Hildris the Queen, a play in four acts (Sherratt and Hughes), she 
reminds us a little of Maeterlinck. But her abandon is greater. 
Her story would have made an excellent novel, and by writi 
in prose she would have been able to make use of the irony and 
humour which are impossible in blank verse. Their employment, 
however, would have necessitated artistic restraint and self- 
control, qualities of which our authoress does not show a vestige, 
Apparently she carved out of her mind a dramatic situation in 
which the chief characters are an imperious, passion-stricken 
queen, a lover false to her, but true to a better woman, a loyal 
friend whose devotion costs him his life, and a man who plays 
chorus. He is called Branwayn the Jester, but apparently on 
the Jucus a non lucendo principle, for from beginning to end he 
never makes a recognisable joke. Having got the situation, 
Lady Margaret Sackville lets herself go, with reins thrown 
to the wind. She is so intent on bringing about her climax 
that she has no care to bestow on accuracy and consistency 
of detail. All her characters speak the same strenuous 
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Berthelon in 1783, and of Professor Berthelot in France. 
He tried the effect of a silent discharge, and particularly of 
atmospheric electricity upon plants. He compared the growth 
at the top of a 28-métre tower with that of plants growing at the 
foot, and considered that greater growth at the higher level 
was largely due to the potential gradient in the atmosphere. 
Berthelot considers that the clue to advantage of the electric 
discharge is to be found in an entrance of atmospheric nitrogen 
into the plant metabolism, but suggests that this 1s due not only 
to the formation of oxide of nitrogen but also to the combination 
of gaseous nitrogen with carbohydrates within the plant. 


Access to MOUNTAINS. 


In a very practical manner the Highland and Agricultural 
Society has set itself to deal with this measure, which is not 
greatly liked by the members. It was not considered politic 
to oppose it outright, but what has been done is that modi- 
fications have been suggested which would lessen the annov- 
ance to sheep farmers which the invasion of the hills by 
tourists was likely to lead to. Most of the suggested 
amendments have been accepted, and, therefore, must be 
considered reasonable. One is that where damage is being done 
to stock, the owners and occupiers of land may be permitted 
to call in the protection of the County Council. <A_ close 
time for the lambing-season on sheep farms has also been 
promised. The Highland and Agricultural Society has con- 
lined its attention mainly to the interests of the farmer; but, 
incidentally, a close time for grouse-shooting has been arranged 
also, or, at least, a provision is being inserted that will enable 
county councils to grant it. An important proposal is that, 
instead of a general right of roaming and rambling being given, 
there should be established a definite right of way over the 
hills, so that the least possible disturbance of stock may be 
ensured. Another point is that owners or occupiers of land 
should have the right to ask and obtain the names and addresses 
of those who take advantage of it. ~—TThese amendments if carried 
will certainly render the Bill less objectionable to hill farmers. 


Prices at Ripy. 


rhis year the annual sale at Riby did not bring such prices 
as we have been accustomed to associate with Mr. Dunning’s 
flocks and herds. The reasons, however, are fairly obvious. 
In the first place, the sale was held on a very wet day, which 
in itself was a drawback. More important was the fact that the 
Argentine Republic, which usually sends a great many buyers, 
has so far this year forbidden the importation cf any animals 
that have been shown in Scotland on account of tie cases 
of foot and mouth disease that occurred very early in the 
vear. This was a great handicap in itself, and added to 
the general trade depression, no doubt accounted for the 
falling off. Forty-one cows and heifers realised £2,260 and 
twelve bulls made £590. Forty-eight sheep were offered and 
they realised 1,732 guineas and twenty-seven rams made 2 
vuineas. A roan cow, named Rose Leaf, was sold for 175 guinea 
another brought 130 guineas. The highest-priced ram, Riby 
\Windsor, sold for 169 guineas. The total sum obtained for the 
sales, 4,720 guineas, is less than that which was obtained eithet 
last year or in the year before. At the end of the sale Mr. 
Dunning announced that next year his occupancy of Riby Hall 
will come to an end. 
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language—even the Jester makes love in such high and sounding 
terms as these: 
Secause | love you 

Hear the incredible thing—I love you—I ; 

Yea, with such burnings, yea, with such dismay, 

Yea, with such terror at the unknown evil 

As a stone might feel—stung suddenly to life. 

You have burnt up my laughter, that one shield 

Which might have saved me. This is no light leve 

Which you have quickened, — [t will not plewsure you; 

It is not pliable; it will not stoop 

Trembling before you like pale ashen grass ; 

But strong it is—an irresistible love, 

And it shall tear you shivering from the grasp 

Of death, and from deep waters shall it tear you, 

Whether you will or will not. 
We remember how Touchstone wooed Audrey, and feel inclined 
to weep. In his intensity he coins such phrases as the ‘ foam- 
flecked wind.” His strained, out-of-place heroics are in them- 
selves enough to damn the book as an attempt at dramatic art. 
Possibly Lady Margaret Sackville may not mind the criticism. 
She may claim that her object was to bring a poignant situation 
poignantly before the mind of the reader, and her Jester has been 
transformed by the force of passion. But why label him Jester; 
and why so carefully refrain from giving him a syllable to say 
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that is in the slightest degree likely to provoke a laugh? And, 
moreover, every one of the characters uses the same inflated 
rhetoric. We gladly recognise that it sometimes blo >ms into 
a fine phrase such as Queen Hildris’s : 


rhe wild impossible thought which beats dark wings 
Against the window of my mind ; 
Augard’s 
There is great tenderness 
Within her eyes. They are protound and still 
And merciful 
or Ydrun’s 
You have nothing, 
You have nothing to do with sorrow: you have nothing 
To do with love ; you are all magic and mist, 
Soft Summer days and laughter and blown foam ; 


Lady Margaret Sackville shows promise, but to succeed she must 
abandon ‘ the terrific diction,” and try to make her characters talk 
with natural ease, and when she writes anything that appears 
particularly fine, tollow an old precept, and run her pen through it. 

A contrast to her style is that of Mr. Alfred Cochrane in 
The Sweeper of the Leaves (Smith, Elder). Something of Pope 
and more of Praed, a touch of Horatian philosophy and the 
charm of an Austin Dobson unite to produce verse with the 
after-dinner flavour of one who with kindly cynicism notes the 
oddities and humours of his fellow-men. You get a taste of his 
true quality in “* The Old Gamekeeper ” 

A patriarch this of gun and rod, 
Of gati and fly, or fur and feather, 
Who upon fifty Twellths has trod 
With Don or Rambler through the heather ; 
Who as a round-eyed urchin stared 
At older squires in quaint apparel, 
And can recall the present laird 
A novice with a single barrel. 
His spirit is visible in the Epilogue, from which we quote the 
first three verses, hoping at the same time that they are not to 
be accepted literally, but that the author is only making use of 
his licence as a poet : 
Sixteen were bought from various ends 
By critical and candid friends : 
[wo are upon my sister’s shelf, 
And I have purchased four myself. 
Phus, if I rightly calculate, 
My unknown readers number cight, 
Eight cultured strangers, who admire 
This blaze of true poetic fire. 
Who do not shrink from planking down 
(Spendthrifts, indeed !) the silver crown, 
That still between the fire must lie, 
And such as would be warmed thereby. 

What a change it is to the plaintive muse of Mr. W. G. T. 
Coventry in his New Poems (Elkin Mathews)! He is a poet 
from whom we are always expecting greater things than he has 
yet achieved, but fulfilment treads close on the heels of promise 
in ** The Triumph of Love,” a tale of passion and self-sacrifice 
told in simple nervous lines in which the perfect versification is 
never gained at the expense of weakness. We cannot quote 
from the narration with justice, but here is one verse of a lyric 
enshrined in it: 

Rome is not dead, her language lives, 

And in its music she survives 

Greece is not dead, whose living page 
Breathes youth between the lips of age. 
They worshipped Beauty, Greece and Rome, 
A house where ruin cannot come. 

And found in Beauty which is Truth 

rhe secret of perennial youth, 

And crowned with sweet undying flowers 

A temple of immortal hours, 

Katharine Alice Murdoch, in Caedmon's Angel and Other Poems 
(Elkin, Mathews), chose a fine theme in the well-known incident 
which the late Canon Atkinson loved to dwell on, that started 
the first of English poets on his career. She tells the story over 
again as one who is ruminating upon it at Whitby. The 
following passage will at once give a good idea of her versification 
and of her fine descriptive power : 

Close behind 
Stood Hilda’s abbey, ruined long ago, 
And in its place another abbey stands 
Itself in ruins now. The wall-flower grows 
Yellow on all its stones, and in its gothic curves 
The twittering wild birds mate and rear their young. 
But Caedmon’s kingdom is a changeless one ; 
A thousand years ago as now, the sea 
Lay heaving ’neath an ever-varying sky, 
And now, even as in Caedmon’s time, its waves 
Whisper anout the bases of the cliffs 
The nameless yearnings of an infinite heart. 
This was the very spot where Caedmon saw 
His angel. 


The smaller pieces in the book are not up to the level of this. 
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Alice Maddock, in The Knocking at the Door and Other Poems, 
(Elkin Mathews), has also put her best into the poem which 
gives a title to her small volume. It follows the old ballad in 
conception and shape, and the authoress is successful in producing 
an effect of singular horror. Her language is often weakened, 
however, by the introduction of small intensives that are obviously 
used only for the sake of the rhythm. In the line * When 
mists the earth do cowl,” the “do” it will be noticed is quite 
unnecessary for the sense, which would be better attained in the 
simple phrase ‘“*\Vhen mists cowl the earth.” This weakness 
appears very often in her verses. Perhaps the authoress will do 
better another time. 
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On ROMNEY MARSH 


— 


* was the call of the Kentish plover, heard in imagination, that lured 
me to the great, lonely beach—its only breeding-place in the king- 
cdom—and a mood of unusual optimism that roused me an hour earlier 
than usual on the morning after myarrival. Breakfast hastily despatched, 
a start was made. An icy gale was blowing from the south-west, 
great beer-coloured waves were breaking on the beach and the mingled 

roar of the water and the ever-slipping, grinding shingles was deafening, A 
thick fog hung over the sea, and from its clammy folds came the warning 
cries of vessels creeping warily up Channel. Landwards was a tiny space 
enclosed with a weather-beaten assortment of boards, barrel-staves and odds 
and ends of driftwood, and looking over the ragged fence I beheld mine 
host’s garden, a clump of wallflowers and forget-me-nots and a small plot of 
cabbages struggling for existence on a thin layer of carted soil—a pathetic 
little oasis in the wilderness. ‘The scene was not quite in accordance with 
my anticipations; but, after all, it did not matter, The only really important 
thing was that | should find my Kentish plover, and that might not be so 
easy in the mist as | had expected, 


Tue KENTISH PLOVERS’ Home 


For an hour or so I tmudged along through the deep shingles walled in by 
mist. Now and thin I could hear the clamouring of terns overhead, but for all I 
could see of them they might have been disembodied spirits. My glass wag 
useless, and, except for parties of linnets skirmishing about among the 
tunted gorse bushes, and an occasional wheatear, birds were conspicuous by 
their absence; and when a hare sprang from her form under 4 creeping 
broom at my feet, | think the shock was mutual, Presently, however, the 
warmth of the sun dispersed the mist somewhat, Dungeness Lighthouse 
appeared ahead of me, and the plover, for some mysterious reason, were 
supposed to confine their breeding quarters to a strip of beach about a mile 
long to the westward of the tower, where I was now searching. I turned 
and went carefully over the ground again, without result. Once a clear, 
plaintive whistle ahead filled me with hops, but when the whistler came into 
view he was a common ringed plover. At length, leaving the beach, | 
turned inland, and instantly the charm of the scene made itsell felt Awav 
to right and left the shingles reached to the horizon, Here and there a 
clump of gorse showed a mass of golden bloom that fille’ the air with 
perfume for yards around; and the crests of the ridges were covered with 
creeping broom just breaking into blossom, The mist. was gone, though I 
could still hear the call of the sirens out at sea, and in the clear distance lay 
the Kentish uplands, merging into dyke-bound meadows that here and there 
projected, like emerald promontories, into the sea of golden shingle. Over- 
head, terns—common and lesser—were wheeling and calling. The delicate 
little Kentish plover often nests on the very lip of the sea, sometimes 
utilising a heap of withered driftweed for a nest, though he is equally content 
with nothing at all. The big terns, on the contrary, prefer a warmer, more 
sheltered site, and presently, on a patch of fine pebbles, I found a 
solitary stone-tinted, brown-spotted egg and two or three empty scratch- 


Bb? 
ings, showing that nesting had only just begun. Chere was no lack 
of life pow. The marsh-dwellers were all out rejoicing in the sunshine, 
Innumerable hares were playing on the patches of red moss among 
the gorse, or scuffling over the pebbles. Peewits were calling at 
the edge of the pasture, A windhover hung motionless above some 
low trees; and some mice, soon doomed, perhaps, to make a meal for 
him, hopped frantically into the gorse at my approach. Life among the 
shingles must be a fatiguing business from a mouse’s point of view. Those 
low trees had an air of promise, I had not abandoned my plover, but 


the leisurely peace that pervades all large expanses of flat country was 
strong on the marsh, and its effect was irresistible. ‘* Accept what the hour 
offers,” it said, *‘ and leave straining and striving for cities.” The good ot 
the hour lay behind those bushes—for they were nothing more—and I 
strolled towards them. Behind them the land fell into a_ shallow 
cup, ringed with bents and coarse grasses, and in the hollow lay a 
pond, It was not large—perhaps two or three acres in extent; but 
as I came down to the margin there arose from it a cloud of black- 
headed gulls clamouring and screaming with a positively deafening vigour, I 
had lighted on another nursery. There was no need to look for this for 
straight before me was a nest on a tuft of reeds, about a foot above the water 
and containing four large olive-tinted eggs. A little further off was another 
with one egg and several which I could not clearly see into, It was not easy 
to get down to the water, for the bottom of the cup was, apparently, 
a bottemless bog, of which the pond was the centre; but by dim 
of a good deal of splashing and scrambling from tussock to tussock 
I managed to get close enough to find the nest of a moorhen, which 
mace off with a great to-do, leaving her nine eges at my mercy. 





A little sedge-warbler was flitting through the tangle | 


elore me, betraying 
his whereabouts more by his lusty song than by his quick, secretive move- 


ments, Above the tender green of new growth last year’s bulrushes rustled 
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t t r t ' 5 do : ra 1 t r t 
" s ) Att riher end o ] roup of alders 
' ‘ t AT ! I ' in over ‘i rnestit 1a t 
were | ' with ss cr it less blu V A wild 
1 Across t! po “ » a deli tful aff ta 
tio a br Ww It was ly t n effort that lan n n deep in 
z at I av ‘ eppu nherr Pir t rushes, I found i 
with ten eggs on the point of hatching. Three were already chipped, and a 
{ le « can r them, whi signs of life were plainly audible in 
n ‘ ther Only waiting long enough to take a sna ho: (which, 
yt way, turne i a 1 r ia r-), | proceeded wit my exploration 
Tine alders | drew blank, partly, perhaps, because they were growing in such 
utr her swamp that tl rround quaked for yards around as I walked, 
to sten till would certainly have meant being engulfed; so that, 
lhthouch I saw several gulls’ nests only a few vards beyond them, | returned 
t ma y 
\ KINDRED Spirit. 
lo examine the nests or ta 1 photograph was not easy, for 1 to 
t within measurabl istan required management, ond when I paused to 
nmy ko k I it tu m which I stood sinkis ri vniddly reath 
1 | wade ba » dry land, and wa msiderng my ways, when a man 
inted on a sedate chestnut horse, and accompanied by a very workmat 
hil la spaniel, put in an appearance, His whole aspect proclaimed him 
no Kee r, a t eye he fixed on me was ste rniy suspicious until w 
ime to a better understanding It did not ta long to detect a tellow-bird 
ver, nda keen and well-informed one too ; and in a moment he was oll 
s horse and away to fetch a hidden plank, wherewith we bridged the gulf, 
that I was abl to take my pictures with ymmparative ease, Then my 
vind returned to its first allegiance Had he seen any Kentish plover this 
vear? Oh}, ves ut not her They had forsaken their ol] haunts and gone 
astward beyond the lighthouse He did not know of any nests yet, but we 
sould go and loo Meantime, had | found any Norfolk plover? I had 
wot, ev nily to | satisfaction, and it id not take him lone to show me 
the nests ** Thick-knees,” or ‘* night-hawks,” he called them; while 
ms wel *kips”; lack-headed gulls ‘*‘ crockers”: and winged plover 
oltre! These three nests were mere depressions in the shringle, innocent 
oti rand ea containing two ergs; but whereas the eggs in one case 
wer utty colour, with a few anwmic blotches on them, in another they wer 
much darker, with almost black blotches, and in the third the markings were 
so close as almost to 


run into one another 
From the last nest I 
was prepared to go in 
earch of the Kentish 
plover, but first my 
Keeper said he had a 
curio which he would 
like me to see l 
ivreed, and he ted the 
way, te lling me about 
the “‘curio as we went 
"a Pais of A 
LIANDSAW 
In the winter there 
ire many herons 
on the marsh, which 
eave again in the 
spring Last year, 
however, a solitary 
hen elected to stay 
behind, and built 
herseil a nest In a 
reedy pond, where 
she lived the whole 


summer through, 


theugh neither mate 
nor littie ones were 
een. rhis spring 
again she stayed 
behind, ands built her 
nest of brambies and 
branches not in a 
pool, but out on the 
shingles at the foot of 
an elder bush, She 
laid no eggs, but 
omeone had put tour 
small stones into the 
nest, and on these she 
sat assiduously She 
might have continued 
io sit the whole year 
round but that they 
were taken out again, 
I saw the empty nest, 
and beside it was 
lying a dead hedge. 
hog with his skull 
smashed. No doubt 
the heron had caught 
him on an evy-steal- 


ing expedition, and 


instinctively punishe 
the intention, though 


there could have 
heen no crim In 
fact, she seemed to W. Farren FEMALE IN 
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possess every adjunct of maternity except eggs A little later we flushed 


the poor demented fowl in a pool, and watched her winging her solitary flight 
} 


now losing their ruddy glow as the day declined, till she 





settled by tne elder bush in the middle of the waste 
SEEKING THE PLOVER. 

After this we turned our faces seawards and made for the lighthouse 

nd, as we hoped, the Kentish plover. lo and fro we quartered, now 


ching the ridges with our glasses, now sitting to leeward of a 





- 
r brake and waiting what might befall. The sun had disappeared, 
and the marsh was getting grey and _ cold. SZehind us the lantern 
of the lighthouse was veiled in driving vapour. Inland, everything 
was hidden, and the shingles might have extended over the whole face of the 
earth for aught we could see to the contrary. Through the mist came a 
plaintive call. A moment later a little greyish, ghost-like bird came 


flittering past us, to drop a few yards away. Presently round he came 
again, and this time I had a good view of him through my glass. The 
Kentish plover at last! But, although we hunted high and low, we could 
not find his nest; so at last, abandoning the search, we turned inland once 
more, and on the edge of the pasture-land I bade good-night to my trusty 
companion. Among the meadows the mist was scarcely perceptible, and the 
sunset glow still seemed to linger on the surface of the dykes Moorhens 
marshalied their broods on the narrow waterways; gay little yellow wagtails 
flirted on the fallows; a mallard rose from a field of beans and went 
skimming marshwards, while one of its ducklings scrambled in helter-skelter 
panic over the rough clods. In the distance the square, tree-girt tower of 
Lydd Church was raised against an opalescent sky, and a cluster of red roofs 
round it told where rest and refreshment were wa‘ting. Behind me, from 
Hythe to Ilastings, was spread the grey, lonely marsh, sheltering its myriads 
of exquisite secrets, and the far-away call of a siren told that fog still reigned 


in the Channel. M. 


’ ’ ’ ” ’ C v ’ 
SPOTTED FLYCATCHERS. 
UCH of my bird-watching and photographing has been 

done in a large garden and orchard at Histon, a 

village four and a-half miles north of Cambridge. 
Although Histon cannot be described as the centre of the 
fruit-growing 
district of Cam- 
bridgeshire, it is 
the market of the 
fruit-growers for 
miles around. 
The great jam 
factory situated 
there receives 
during the 
summer months 
hundreds of tons 
of freshly-gathered 
fruit, which is 
conveyed in tarm- 
carts, waggons 
and vans’ from 
the numerous 
orchards, most of 
them near enough 
to save the 





deteriorating effect 
on the fruit of 
carriage by rail- 
way, to which, 
no doubt, is due 
much of that 
excellence which 
has given to the 
products of this 
factory a_ world- 
wide celebrity. 
lhe orchards, 
which extend for 
miles in the 
adjacent villages, 
are ex¢ eedingly 
rich in bird-life; 
but the majority of 
the owners” are 
inclined to regard 
all birds as 
enemies, debiting 
them with the 
harm, but failing 
to credit them 
with the vast 
amount of good 
that many species 
undoubtedly do. 
So birds’-nesting 
boys are en- 
couraged rather 
otherwise, 
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and allowed to wander almost at will: no 
nest being safe trom their depredations. 
Phis pra lly 
rom the point ol 
of bird-life. 
orchard, already mentioned, is an intelli- 
He 
and great bird- 
no discrimination 
(save when the cherries are ripe, and 
euns must be to scare away 
marauding bands starlings), but 
protects all alike, to the amused con- 
tempt of Never 
nest robbed can prevent 
al pillaged nest 
almost concern 
fruit tree would be in 
which built. He argues, and 
rightly too, that if some birds destroy 
i little fruit, they do more good in 
return by keeping down insect pests. 


tica spoils the orchards 
of the student 


Vhe owner of my particular 


view 


vent exception to the general rule. 
is a 


lover ° 


1 
keen observer a 


he makes 
used 
of 


neighbours. 
if 
bird’s 


His aA 
it ; 
for 
His- 


1S he 


IS cause 
much 


Lhe 


as 
to 


if 


as a 
chance 


IS 
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Ile is one of the most successful 

flower-growers in the district, and 

once when asked what a lot of star- 

lings were hunting for on a piece of W, Farren, FEMALE IN SHADE, Copyrigh: 
ground prepared for sweet peas, he 

replied naively enough that they were paying for the cherries fifty times in an hour, each time with a caterpillar of the 
they would eat later on. He has one unanswerable defence of winter-moth (the very pest for the repulsion of which the 
his methods, viz., that his crops of fruit and flowers are always as grease rings are put on fruit trees), bis joy knows no bounds. 
vood as, OF better Last winter when 
than, those of his L remarke pon 
neighbours who the fact that he 
wage constant had not renewed 
war against the his grease rings on 
birds. The only the tree trunks, 
destroyers of bird- he said, ** No,” he 
ile tolerated are had not troubled, 
a pair of sparrow- there were plenty 
Lawks, which = in of * Titty blues” 
most seasons and other birds 
occupy a nest and he was not 
many years old in at all sure that 
an apple tree in they were not 
the orchard. better than erease 
Interested in my rin | wondered 
work, he renders whether he had 
me valuable assist- been alrawd ol 
ance, and saves me cuthing down their 
much time, for food supply. In 
ften enough | the flower garden, 
tind my _ photo- crop succet ls crop 
vraphing tent In truly screntily 
ready in position style; the ground, 
at a nest when | which in early 
arrive. My pring Is a waving 
accounts’ of the IW. Farren, A FAMILY GROUP. : yee sea ol daffodils 


feeding of young ’ —_ 

birds by their parents give him much satisfaction, as every of narcissi, will be, la 
report justifies his protection of them, and when I tell him thata sweet peas and Icelan 
pair of warblers or biue tits bave visited the nest from thirty to themums. But my 
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THE MALE IN HIS FAVOURITE ATTITUDE. 


and different kinds 


ter on, a mass of asters, flanked with 
d poppie wd in the autumn chrysat 
happy hunting-ground is the ore yard, 
a real old-tashioned Cambridgeshire 
grass orchard, with long rows of 
spreading fruit trees, apple, pear, plun 
and cherry intermixed. From early 
spring to late autumn there Is an 
ever-changing delicht, a eries of 
stages from the time in- mid-April 
when the whole orchard appears clad 
with the snow-like bioom of plum and 
cherry, which is replaced two week 
alter with the glory of the apple 
blossom, in which white, pink and 
crimson compete — tor supremacy, a 


sweet rivalry, which produces, instead 
of discord, a rose pink harmony, out 
side comparison with any other flower 
One cannot il ot re 
when the last pink petals drop and the 


feeling gret 


help 


e«reen leaves sprout ; but when the heat 
of summer come one 1s grateful for 
lhe shading vreenne oO! the roonn 

ot interlacing branches and the knee- 
deep coolne o! gras vith buttercups 
and wild parsley. In July the cherry 
trees assume a fresh beauty wi 

the brilliant scarlets and crimsons of 
the ripe fru This is the begin 
ning of a_ harvest hich continue 

with hardly a break after th ist 
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of the cherri ire gathered till the succeeding time when 
early plum how purple and red, and on through August 
and September, one kind succeeding another, up to the rich 
golden autumn-time, hen the branches of the apple trees 
hang heavy i 1, weary to he relieved of their rosy-cheekec 
crop But one’s memory slips back to the time of the appl 


m, when the missel-thrushes are guarding their nests with 
tnyery cries, warning and chasing off such tre passers as Sparrow 


hawk ind jackdaw which swoop stealthily through the 
branches; when the tit are clinking, chathnche pinking 
warbler warbling and the newly-arrived spotted flycatcher 

ever silent amid all the melody, hover butterfly-like in pursuit of 


flies, which they deftly catch upon the wing, returning time after 
time to the same perch to rest in silence for a \ ie, flitting oll 
again in quaint abrupt tashion on an ther brief chase. 

Flycatchers build their nests in a variety of situations 
wong creepers on Wallis, on the branches ot tree (venerally in 
t fork of thick branches, close to the main trunk), or on an 
excrescence of the bark, which need not project very far to give 
support to the nest, which, although not strongly built, conforms 
very closely to its support. Sometimes a fairly large hole ina 
tree is utilised, the nest being placed near the entrance, and it 


not at all rare to find one built in the abandoned nest of another 
bird, such as the thrash or blackbird, or in baskets and other 


receptacles in eds and outhouse In June, 1go4, there were 
everal nests of tlycatchers in the Histon orchard, two of them 
nicely placed for photographing. One was ina hole in a small 
ipple tree, the other on a cherry tree, snugly tucked in where 
the trunk divided into three or four main branches. ‘The eggs ot 
both vere tlAatd tm the same week, » that thie young were 
hatched and flew within a few davs of each other. | pent ne 


interesting hours watching the flycatchers feeding ther young 
ind took many photographs ; . 
by the birds of the cherry-tree nest, but these do not co pare 
ind pictorial qualities with those taken at the apple 
tree. At this nest the birds had little choice of perching 
they always « iuny to the bark at the bottom of the nest hole, and 
having fed the young, waited for a time toattend to the sanitation 


more variation of attitude is shown 


lor clearnes 
POsILIONS, 





W. Farrven 


MALE FLYCATCHER. 
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of the nest. 
to the camera. 


lhey would turn slightly and present a side view 

\ very pretty and harmonious composition was 
thus formed, the light-coloured plumage of the bird standing out 
against the darkness of the interior of the nest-hole. I could not 
with certainty distinguish male from female: but when closely 
watching a pair of birds feeding their youn 


uy y, even when the sexes 
are alike in plumage, one can generally form an idea from their 


behaviour as to which js which, although it may be a mistaken 
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one. One of the flycatchers always stood on the lower and left- 
hand corner of the nest-hole and faced to the right—this I took to 
be the female; the other was more timid, feeding the young less 
frequently than its mate and but seldom cleaning the nest, so, 
tightly or wrongly, | decided that it was the male. The perching 
pace at the hole gave but little chance for the two birds to show 
individual variation in their attitude; but it demonstrates all 
the more convincingly how persistent is the adherence of each 


Ccpyrigh: 


MILD INTEREST. 


W. Farren, 


of a pair of birds to one attitude when at the nest, that thi 
supposed female always stood sideways looking to the right, while 
her mate, availing himself of the scant opportunity for originality, 
presented a back view, and when he turned his head it was to 
the left. | took several photographs of the female, representing 
different visits to the nest, in which it is difheult to detect the 
slightest difference in her position. ‘This similarity is shown in 
two of the illustrations, one with sunlight and one without. 
Phese photographs also show how much better the plumage of a 
bird is rendered in shade than in sunlight. When the young 
were nearly ready to fly | noted the number of times they were 
led in an ‘hout or, rather, it was fifty minutes, aS my notes 
commenced at 3.35 and ended at 4.25. I was photographing 
them during the time, and the slight noises | made in manipulating 
the camera may have caused them to come less frequently than 
they might otherwise have done. As it was, the ad led visits of 
the two flycatchers numbered twenty-five in the fifty minutes. Four 
visits were made in two minutes and three in three minutes, but 
at one time only two visits were made in twenty minutes, which 
I think was due to my having carelessly alarmed the birds. The 
lveatchers whose nest was in the cherry tree fed their young 
ones forty-nine times in sixty-five minutes ; their visits were very 
regular, about four in every five minutes, 
very particular in their attention to the sanitation of the nest, 
always carrying away the excreta. Once when an _ excre 
tion fell from the nest and lodged on the tree trunk 
about a foot below, it was followed by the mother bird, 
who, fluttering over her brood, caught it in her bill and 
carried it away. Here again I had to guess the sex of 
the two parents. I think it was the female which always stood 
on the opposite side of the nest facing the camera, and the mak 
on the near side with its back to the camera. Three photo- 
graphs which I took of the female show her hesitating before 
delivering the food she had brought, apparently to the great con 
cern of the young birds lest she should go away without feeding 
them. In the first photograph, which is reproduced here, she is 
quizzically examining the lens while the young are waiting with 
open mouths; in the second she had turned her head away asthough 


‘| hese birds were 
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4 she had d termined that the lens was dangerous, a movement tipula or something similar, projected, and once something 
productive of an impatient demonstration in the nursery; and in quite large was brouglit, *the nature of which I failed to 
Ss > r ’ ~~ - - 7 ] > > 4 
the third photograph, taken just before she really did fly away, the determine; it appeared solid like a small dark slug, but the 
), , e _ . - a } ar 
young birds were in a frenzied state of apprehension, rhe light was not very good, and it may have been a brown 
ws : ,* . : P ° 
~ tood brought by the flycatchers was generally small and butterfly, the wings of which doubled up might give an 
, concealed in the mouth; bat sometimes a larger sort of fly, a impression of density. WittiaAM Farren. 
hy 
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By Davip SoMMERVILLE. 
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t. Aeta, Wishaw, N.b VHE NATIONAL DAIRY BREED. Copyright 
N the early sixties of last century, while studying diseases of pasteurisation are the thermal death points of pathogenic 
ni wine, Pasteur discovered thatit was sufficient to heat wine bacteria and the thermal death points of milk ferments. The 
for a few seconds at a temperature of 5odeg. to 6bodeg. C. bacteria should be killed and the ferments should remain 
hie in order to prevent souring. Later he found that beet unaffected. It may be here noted that considerable « Xperl 
ile could be likewise preserved by heating to 5odeg. to 55 leg. C. mental diiiculties surround the determination of the thermal 
tv. The application of this process to various articles of food gave death points of both bacteria and ferments, and that concerning 
to rise to the term “ pasteurisation.” Pasteurisation of milk consists the functions of milk ferments nothing is definitely known. 
ne in heating it for a short time at a temperature below the boiling Pasteurised milk, then, merely means heated milk, and is not 
ry point, and then rapidly chilling it. The object im heating is the at all synonymous with clean milk, pure milk or good milk, 
in destruction of disease-producing germs, and if the milk were Pasteurisation cannot atone for filth, and cannot preserve the 
ut. illowed to cool slowly it would remain for a comparatively long best milk for any considerable length of time. | Pasteurisation 
fa time at 20dey. to 37ley. C., the best temperature for the develop is practised on a large scale in the creameries of Europe 
ing ment of such and America, 
ere bacteria and thei In Denmark and 
tes porwonous pro- (sermany it 4 
ny ducts. Various much in evidence, 
ing temperatures and and it is esti 
an tunes have been mated that 25 
of recommended for per cent. of the 
our pasteurisation, total daily milk 
but ranging from supplied to tl 
ich 5sodeg. Lo g5deg. City of New York 
he C., and froma IS pasteurised, 
ine few seconds to In Denmark, 
age 2hr. The term three different 
on rT pasteur ised ” modifications ol 
-” is accordingly the process are in 
re- indefinite, and operation: (1) 
wk should be re- Heating for 
rd, placed in com- times varying 
and merce by a fromi1§min.to thr. 
of plain label in- at S5dey. C. while 
0d dicating the the milk flows 
ale temperature, through an appro 
sto the time and the priate pasteurising 
Saar date of heating. apparatus, — after 
on The two domi- which it is 
ling nant factors immediately 
‘ i. that appear cooled; (2) heat 
vith to control the ¥ ing lor a le er 
ugh temperature ; time In sterilised 
and time of A DUICH FILLER OF THE PAIL. vessels at 65deg, 





tendent, easy to ciean, 


temperature, Lhe 
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» Rode ( vhen the s are sealed and quickly cooled ; 
) heat f : to tir. at 65deg. C. in a tank, alter which 
he muik p es through a cooler into the vessel from which it is 
ld \ ‘ umber of machines have been constructed for 
e quick pa urisation of milk. In some the milk is placed in 
t copper tank pro. ded with an insulated steam pea ket. The 
ink conta rotating arms by which the milk ts thrown against 
iw heated walls. The milk enters at the bottom and leaves at 
e top. By regulating the quantity of milk admitted, the 
ipidity of the revolving arms and the amount of steam, the 
nilk may be heated as desired. Whatever apparatus be used, it 


onstant observation of a reliable superin 


and so constructed that the entire quantity 


uid be u ic! 


the froth, can be equally heated to the desired 
should be 


fr mik, Inciud 


thermometer attached specially 


tested. Irom the pasteuriser the milk immediately passes to a 


wler, which reduces the temperature as rapidly and as much 
t po shivie’, 

Milk presents the 
ome of all toodstutfts, and at 
most difficult of all foods to preserve and handle in a 


pure state, in that it is an ideal medium for the cultivation of all 


strange contrast of being the most whole- 
times one of the most potsonous, 


classe f bacteria. The average milk supplied to large cities is 
ta safe food. ‘This is due to the ignorance and indifference of 
PR Ser ° "> CP =e eae 
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putrefactive organisms are not killed by any method. It 1s 
obvious, therefore, that a pasteurised milk containing putrefactive 
bacteria such as the B, aerogenes capsulatus or the Bb, putrificus 
of Bienstock, is in a much less protected condition than raw 
milk. (2) Another group of organisms produce butyric fer- 
mentation, also an acid change. These grow best at a 
temperature approaching that of the human body, and produce 
resist the temperature of boiling water for 
The products of their growth produce serious 
intestinal tract of man, more especially 
butyric fermenta- 
(3) Several micro 


which 
ome time. 

isturbance in the 
f children. ‘The spores of the 
tion are not killed by pasteurisation. 
organisms, including the two mentioned in (1), produce putre 
factive fermentations—alkaline changes which proceed in milk 
without indications visible to the naked eye. These spore-bearing 
organisms are not destroyed by pasteurisation. ‘Too frequently 
milk comes in contact with organisms of specific disease, ¢.g., 
tuberculosis, typhoid fever, diphtheria, etc. Pasteurisation for 
20min. at bodeg. to 65deg. C. according to Rosenau, or at 7odeg. 
to Sodeg. C. for a shorter period according to Jensen, will eflec- 


spores 


germs ol 


tually destroy all such or auisms. 

Ihe length of time during which milk will keep—that is, the 
length of time which must elapse before sufficient numbers of 
bacteria develop to produce perceptible changes in 1t—is a 





IN THE 


s,to the unclean and unhealthy 
insufficient cooling, to lony 


raved inthe dairy busines 
ws used milk, to at 


transvortation, lo unnece iry 


lor producing 
and frequent handling, to lack ot 
}roper cleansing and ste rilisation ol containing vessels and to its 
frequent association with infectious disease. 


immediately itis exposed to the atmosphere. At the time of milking 


Bacteria enter milk 


this exposure is greatest. While perhaps it is inipossible to avoid 
wholly the introduction of bacteria during milking, if proper 
precautions be taken the number introduced may be relatively 


small. lDacteria reach the milk from the teat, udder and body 
of the cow, from the hands, body and clething of the milker, 
with the dust from the atmosphere, from particles of excrement 
or litter which enter the pail and from the pail itself, lhe 
action of these bacteria may be considered broadly as of three 
types: (1) The large group of so-called lactic bacteria produces 
lactic acid from milk sugar, which acid precipitates the principal 
well-known souring. 
exposed to the air and 

These organisms as a 


causing the curdling or 


milk is 


protein of milk, 
This always occurs when 
kept at a temperature above 1odeg. C 
vroup are harmless, as are also the products of their growth. 
l'hey, moreover, render good service by inhibiting or crowding 
out the very harmful putrefactive bacteria which so frequently 

from excreta. These non-sporing organisms are 
most methods of pasteurisation, while the sporing 


milk 
beille d by 


reach 


CLEAN 


MEADOIVS, 


function of two factors, temperature and the initial number of 
bacteria present. Under ordinarily tavourable conditions, the 
number of bacteria in milk freshly drawn from a healthy cow 
will vary between 500 and 20,000 per cubic centimétre. Milk 
can be produced by commercial methods which will contain less 
than 5,000 bacteria per cubic centimétre. On the other hand, 
carelessly produced, the number may reach 500,000,000. Since 
most consumers consider pasteurised milk as sate, it should be 
required, if the process be used, that it be heated to a sufficiently 
high temperature to kill with certainty all disease-producing 
germs. Pasteurisation certainly necessitates a better mode of 
delivery of milk, but at best it is an expedient rather than 
an ideal method of dealing with milk. No trustworthy conclu- 
sions can be drawn conceruing the effectiveness of pasteurisa 
tion from the bacterial content of pasteurised milk sold in the 
retail market, as one does not know the nature of the milk 
before pasteurisation, how long it has been kept, or the tempera- 
ture at which it has been kept; and in this connection it must 
ever be remembered that toxic products unaffected by heat are 
constantly being produced in milk. We have no method o! 
determining whether or not pasteurised milk was damaged 
before it was heated, whereas the keeping quality and bacterial 
content of raw milk furnish good evidence of its real condi- 
tion. When we compare the advantages and disadvantages ol 
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isteurisation, it will be found that there i erious doubt as to 
nether it 1 mivisabie to obt un it for market milk. W hile 
i well-organised and well-conducted dairy may be in a position 
to carry ul pasteurisation with safetv, it would be necessary 
for the reat mnajority of existing dairies to be kept under such 
comprehensive and strict control as would be aimost, if not 
juite, impossible for health authorities to maintiu Where milk 
cannot be used within a limited time after withdrawal from the 
rina, it Ww i seem ler to heat it to a higher teniperature ana 
thereby sterilise it. By sterilisation at 1rogdeg. to trode. C. all 
" ria are killed, and the milk will keep for an unlimited peri 
Lhe boili f milk for intant ms been objected to on the 
round that the changes produced in the milk | en its nutritive 
ilue and lead to scurvy, whereas for pasteurisation at 6bodeg. to 
65dey. C. it is claimed that no such lessening of nutritive value 
possible. but on careful investigation there does not seem to 
be any experimental evidence to justify such an objection. 
Comparative observations of infants under the une condi- 
tions show that they flourish quite as well on steril: ed 
‘ on raw” milk. Laboratory experiments and clinical 


bservation coincide with the vic w that heated milk ts quite 

westible as raw milk; indeed, it is now claimed to be more 

, Metabolism experiments indicate that the utilisation of 

calcium and iron in the body is more complete in children fed on 


ww's boiled milk than in others under like conditions fed on ray 
lt a child is to be artificially fed, all are agreed that it ought to 


have pure freso milk. Nature did not intend the young of one 
pecies to be fed on the milk of another; much less did she 
intend that milk to be ditty, stale and bacteria-laden. Lhe 


evidence is « ynplete that such m k is the main cause of summer 
diarrhoea and a weighty factor in the production of our large 
infantile mortality. Phe addition of water to milk and the 
ibstraction of cream are traudulent practices, but can have only 
t secondary bearing on the public health; an excess of bacteria 
is Of primary importance, and always signifies dirty or old milk, 
The bacteriology of milk has its limitations, and qualitative 
determinations are far too laborious and compiex for routine 
work; but quantitative counts are easy, and constitute an excel- 
lent method of inlorming the 


t 


ticular COW, person, or part ot the industry may be at lault when 


dairyman concerning it par 


IN THE 


OOKING from the window, a fluttering of petals may be 
scen in the hot wind, and they are the petals of the 

<4 Shirley Poppies, which we have kept remarkably true 

to the original forms sent out by the Rev. W. Wilks 
of Shirley Vicarage, Croydon, who raised this ex juisite 
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things go wrong. It is not exaggeration to say that, with our 
present knowledge of the bacteriology of milk and a little care, 
enough, and more than enough, pure fresh milk could be obtained 
for all the infants of this or any other country that cannot be fed 
by their mothers; and this, and this alone, is the form of milk 
which infants should get. From children over three years of 
ave there is no more reason for withholding cooked milk than 
there is for withholding cooked meat from adults. 

Lux has shown that with very ordinary care it is quite possible 
to obtain a milk containing on an average 1.400 bacteria pet 
cubic centimétre. It is obvious that, with a little more care, this 
number could be largely reduced. Were milk taken only from 
healthy cows under appropriate conditions, immediately cooied 
down to 7 deg. C., kept at that temperature in sealed vessels, 
away from the atmosphere, and used within the first 24hr. or 
36hr., there would be no need for either pasteurisation ot 
sterilisation. That milk can be produced and kept so as to 
remain absolutely fresh and pure for weeks has been abundantly 
demonstrated. ‘This is the ideal, and a thoroughly possible and 
practical ideal, which must be held up before the country until 
the consumer and dairyman alike are sufficiently educated to 
No weak pleading with revard to the 
increased cost of such an article must be allowed to obstruct the 
issue. Heaithier cows, living on a selected dietary, must be 
vroomed and sterilised, so that bacteria will not fall from their 


demand its fulfilment. 


udders and bodies into the milk-pail. The milker, sterilised and 
furnished with a properly-constructed and stenle pail, must 
understand that he is expected to turn out his milk as nearly 
sterile as may be, and that to prevent its future contamination 
with bacteria he must make the neces ary free use of ice. 
Railway authorities and their servants, milk vendors and their 
employés and mothers and nurses in the home, must all possess 
and act upon this same kuowledge. Such a reformation is 
outside legislation, and can onty be accomplished by the 
consumer insisting on being supplied with milk that has 
been produced after this manner. Under such a_ régime, 
the inefficient compromise known as_ pasteurisation will die 
a natural death, and sterilised milk will only be cal'ed for in 
cases where the article cannot be used for a considerable period 
atter production. 


GARDEN. 


We have sown them freelv, though 
perhaps not wisely, for the seedlings are appearing in the most 


race of annual flowers. 


undesirable places—on thenewly-made lawn, tor instance, where 
their graceful stems are certainly not welcome. We can, how 
ever, forgive the Shirley Poppy a great deal when we contemplate 
its beauty 


if form and variety of delicate shades —crimson, pink, 
as delicate as a sea-shell, whit 
with the softest lemon vellow 
clusermyg of stamens In the 
centre, white edged with rose, 
salmon and other tints, a little 
garden of colouring that even 
the Rose itself might envy. 
In front of the house there 
is an orchard, which was 
planted a few years ago to 
vive shade in a varden where 
no natural shade gives reliel 
to the hot summer sunshine, 
and the holes surrounding the 
stems of the trees have been 
sown with Shirley Poppies, 
kindly given to the writer by 
the raiser. Unfortunately the 
flowers soon pass away, and a 
thunder-stoim destroys thei 
beauty at once; but still we 
rejoice in their presence while 
they are with us. ‘Towards the 
end of next month the seed 
may be sown where it is to 
remain, as the «aunual Poppies 
transplant indifferently. As in 
the case of the Mignonette, the 
seedlings frequently «ie. 

We should try to. get 
away from conventional ways 
in sowing Poppies. It is not 
a flower only for the border, 
but may be introduced with 
the happiest effect in the 
wiia garden, by the fringe of 
woodland, or some quiet walk 
where one least expects to 
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discover a wealth of flowers. We well remember the almost 
startling effect of a variety of the Corn Poppy called Umbrosum 
in the Royal Gardens, Kew. It was sown lavishly by the edge 
of a shrubbery skirting a grass walk; at least, the grass came 
almost to the foot of the shrubs, leaving just sufficient space for 
this free sowing of Poppies. When one remembers that 
Papaver umbrosum has flowers of an intense blood colour with 
a black blotch at the base of each petal, some conception may 
be formed of the briiliancy of the picture. It was certainly an 
effect to remember and imitate. ‘There is no merit in copying 
one’s neighbour, but such an idea as this should certainly not 
be lost sight of. It is this kind of planting that lifts the garden 
above the commonplace, and makes the woodland walk more 
enjoyable from the scattering about of homely flowers. One 
of the chief points in the culture of the Poppy, if **culture”’ it 
can be called, is severe thinning out of the seedlings. It is 
impossible to achieve the best results unless the plant has ample 
space to develop its natural growth. 

Two Poppies of which the writer never wearies are 
P pilosum and P. rupifragum atlanticum, the flowers of which 
are of an apricot colouring, and show to the best advantage on 
the rock garden, although not out of place in the border. ‘here 
is a charming delicacy not only 
of growth, but of colouring, in 
these two species; the colouring 
is unusual, and always reminds 
meofacut \pric ol ripened tots 
fulness by the sun. A beautiful 
Poppy is the white Danebrog ; 
it has large snow white fringed 
petals succeeded by greyish seed- 
pods, which seem to shine in the 
sun. It is a st itely, one might 
almost say noble, annual, and 
just the kind for a mass. When 
the flowers have faded, the seed- 
pods follow, and the one is as 
beautiful as the other. The 
Danebrog Poppy is a vari_ty of 
the Opium Poppy (Papaver 
omnilerum), and the Pawony-like 
race has been derived’ from 
this, flowers of lurid colouring, 
crimson, purple and shades so 
dark that they may almost be 
described as blac k. 

One of the prettiest of the 
whole family is the Iceland 
Poppy (P.  nudicaule), the 
flowers of which are delightfully 
fresh in colour—yellow, orange, 
white and other shades—so clear 
that the sun seems to shine 
through them. We would have 
Iceland Poppies everywhere, on 
the rock varden, in the border 
and in every spot where this 
joyous colouring is desired. 
lhis Poppy should be treated as 
an annual, although it is’ by 
nature a perennial, but the 
flowers are finer in ail ways when 
the seed is sown yearly, either in 
autumn or spring, sowing thinly 
outdoors and thinning out 
severely to allow each plant full 
space for its proper development. 
The Tulip Poppy (P. glaucum), 
the Peacock Poppy (P. pavoninum), P. pilosum and P. setigerum 
are interesting species, but the great Poppy of all is Papaver orien- 
tale, the Poppy of Armenia. A terrific hailstorm has just destroyed 
a mass which was at the height of its gorgeous beauty, and 
though it seems ungracious to write one word in disparagement 
of so bold a beauty, it is disappointing to find the flowers so 
fleeting ; there is nothing of the perpetual-flowering nature about 
it. But while it lasts the effect of a group is magnificent, the 
scarlet flowers 8in. across, and gaining in intensity of colour by 
contrast with the glaucous leafage. ‘There are several forms of 
it, bracteatum being the best known; this has warm crimson 
flowers, and is a well-known perennial. Other varieties exist, 
some with quite salmon-shaded flowers; but these | care 
little for, The Oriental Poppy will grow in ordinary soil 
and may be raised from seed, which should be sown either in 
spring or when it is ripe, or old plants may be divided in early 
autumn, ne 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
IIeDGE PLANTS BY THE SRA, 
Str,—I should be much obliged if you will kindly tell me the best 


plants to form a hedge of by the sea on the Norfolk Coast I have just 
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taken a house on that coast and wish to have a good garden; but at present 
the exposure is against any success.—W. B. 

[As you intend to have a garden by the sea and on the East Coast, you 
should read Gaut’s ‘‘ Seaside Trees and Shrubs,” as we think you would 
derive much useful information from it. It is, as you point out, useless to 
attempt serious gardening unless there is a strong protection from wind. 
The author gives a list of hedge plants for such a coast, and mentions, of the 
deciduous kinds, common Hawthorn or Quick, common Hornbeam, Myrobella, 
Prunus Pissardi and Lycium barbarum, and of the evergreens, Oval-leaved 


Privet, Euonymus europeus, which “should be largely used as a hedge 


plant by the seaside, Along the Southern and Western Coasts it makes 
fine hedges. It has also been noted as answering this | urpose well along 
the Eastern Coast.” Common Holly, common Yew, which must not be 


planted where cattle can reach it, common Laurel, Box and Escallonia 
macrantha; the last mentioned ‘‘under shelter by the sea make a spendi tl 
ornamental hedge.” Of mixed hedges the following are recommended ; 
Quickthorn and Beech, Myrobella and Privet, Myrobella and Prunus Pissardi, 
Beech and Ilolly. Among other hedge plants often found in mixture may be 
mentioned ; Blackthorn, Wild Rose, Maple, Dogwood, Wild Crab, Birch and 
Spindle Tree Kp. | 


LiILiks IN Pots AFreR FLOWERING 

Sik,—lI should be very grateful if you could give me some information 
regarding the treatment of the Lilies auratum, speciosum and Harrisi in 
pots, after they have flowered, Mine 
are not forced, but simply grown in a 
cool house where the heat is only 
used to exclude frost. I know that 
there is something very wrong about 
our treatment of the bulbs, as they 
ilegenerate so, Now, having just laid 
in a new stock, I should like to 
mend my ways M. O. 


{If you are certain that the 
Lilium auratum has developed good 
basal roots, which is unusual, the 
bulbs may be transferred to the open 
ground in a partially shaded spot 
L. speciosum may either be potted 
on ofr planted out in rich garden 
soil, as it requires rich food. If 
vou pot it, a pot three sizes larger 
should be given at once, disturbing 
the old ball of soil as little as 
possible in the process You may 
then stand the pot behind a sheltered 
wall until the end of October. 
Lilium lLlarrisi may be treated in 
a similar way, except that a cold 
frame will be best for it after August 
Considerable care 18 necessary” in 
watering, and a soil of sandy loam 


with a litthe manure added will be 


suitable ; that for L. auratum shoul! 
have more sind Ep. | 
A GARDEN OF Rosks 
SIR, - I send herewith sone 
photographs which, I fear, will 
tonish you. ‘I love Koses as Koses 


love the sun,” and it so happened 
that wher I[ selected a spot on 
which to build a house ‘‘I fell on 
good ground”; indeed, I may say 
most extraordinary ground! Roses 
would appear to be indigenous to 
the soil (though, by the by, it was 


only part of a field, and a Rose 


ha never bloomed there before) 
I felt I had found exactly what I 
wanted, It is twenty years ago 

OF ROSES. since I took the ground and brol 
it up It was only necessary to 

simply stick in a Rose tree; Nature did the rest. I never manure 

them, seldom watered them, They vrew like weeds; they grew madly 
canes In some cases I2/t. or more In a Season, I never ittempted te show 
any, beyond showing them as they stood or grew. My desire was to ve 
in sympathy with the Roses, using the knile very sparingly, and having 
thousands and tens of thousands of bloom where, I suppose, many would 
have told me [ only ought to have a few! But the singular part of the 
thing was, they never lacked size or beauty, thoush there were thousat ds too 
many (?) Many gardeners told me my littl show was probably the finest 
mass in the South of England—a kind of uncultivated oudoor display, almost 
firework-like [ originally had over 3,000 Rose trees; to-day I have about 
1,500, but have gone in for higher-class Roses. Sull, | loved the gorgeous 


old climbers, and I would like to have ten acres of Roses growing in the 
wilc-profusion style, like that indicated by the photographs sent you If 
life were longer I would begin again, and all my hedgerows should be Rose’, 
They are capable of anything, and no other flower, to my mind, is nearly s» 
beautiful, lasting in bloom from April till October, and even later L thought 
you might just show your readers that to have a lovely old Kose garden it is 
not absolutely necessary to have a castellated mansion, Form and plant 
your site first, have a bungalow and build a house another day. Many 
a man past middle-age- builds a house and only gets his garden to 
perfection when it is ‘‘time to go home.” It is better to buy an old 
house with matured grounds even if you have to rebuild the house 


WiLLiIAM Burroucu TILL. 
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RAINHAM HALL, 
NORFOLA, 


THE SEAT OF ° 
THE MARQUESS TOWNSHEND. wee } 
" a a ~< 2 a <te 
set of fine takes its early course throngh it on its way to Norwich. Defore 
work by Inigo reaching the city it passes through Taverham, and here, in King 
his second John’s time, we find one “ Willelmus ad Exitum Villae” holding 
Palladio’s lands of the Prior of Norwich. Whether these lands were on 
mverted him the outskirts of this ville or township, and so gave their holder 
the builders his surname of * Townsend,” or whether he derived it from 
mansions as other holdings, does not appear; but in the next reign we find 
few miles of ‘* Thomas Atte Townsend "’ p yssessed of a good estate at West 
Inigo Jones as Ilerling, and bearing on his shield a chevron between three 
of houses 1n escallops, which have continued to be the arms of the family 
Rainham as the to this day. His desrendants flourished and held part of 
hitecture, how a knight's fee in Rainham in_ 1398. Rainham was an 
it came to area which, long before this, bad been broken up into three 
Reineham, parishes and into numerous manors, of which the chief, 
name from situate in East, or Great, Rainham was_ Ingaldesthorp’s. 
revards the In 1456, Sir Edmund de Ingaldesthorp died, and his possessions 
historian of pessed to his heiress, Isabel, wife to John Neville, Marquess of 
there is no \Montacute and brother to Warwick the King Maker. The 
to explain Neville brothers ended their careers together cn Barnet field in 
it from. its 1471, and some years later John’s daugliter Isabella, who 
Phe river Wensum married Sir William Huddleston of Millum Castle in Cumberland, 
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eeded to the Rainham manor which her grandson sold 
1543 to the second Sir Roger Townshend. Of his origin and 
iuncestry, Leland speaks rather slightingly. He describes his 
randiather as ““a meane man of substance” whose son “ got 
ibout a hunderith pound of land by the yere with much traveling 


yun the law.” This latter reference is to the first Sir Roget 
vhose name frequently 





up int last 65 and 1483, in which 

vear he cied ii »Common Pleas since 
the reiun of Richard III His country home was at Rainham, 
ere he was buried, but he had bought of the Pastons and 
hers a good deal of land in other parts of Norfolk, with the 
landed affair f whose gentty he was closely mixed up, both 
evally and finan y. \s, moreover, he married an heiress, hi 
m's inheritance was probably larger than Leland thought. 
Phe son continued in his father’s footsteps, and “ by enclining to 
the law, and good husbandrie at home,” and also by a prudent 
marrige, he was able, as above tated, to become the chief 
landowner of the Rainham roup ol pari es, ** so that bis sunne 
and heire shaul be a man of a 600 markes of lande by the yveere.”’ 


\When he died in 1551, however, it was not a son, but a great 
nephew, a third Sir Roger, who was his heir, and who again 


ulded to and developed the family possession Socially and 
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form and arrangement, and assimilated itself to an Italian 
model in both plan and style. 

The son of a London cloth-worker, Inigo Jones, after his 
father’s death in 1597, went to Italy. How he found means 
for the purpose we do not know. He was then twenty-four 
years old, and, if we are to believe Wren, had _ been 
‘put apprentice to a joiner in Paul’s Churchyard.” — His father 
appears not to have been successful in business, and what 
property he did leave, if there was any surplus after paying his 
debts, was to be equally divided between his three daughters and 
his son. The Earls of Pembroke and of Arundel were this son’s 
patrons only at a later date. King Christian of Denmark does 
not seem to have heard of him till after he had reacned Italy and 
to have sent for him thence to Denmark. There he found 
employment until after the Danish King’s Scotch brother-in-law 
had ascended the English throne. ‘Thus reconmended at Court, 
he started on his career of designer and contriver of the scenery and 
stage effects of the elaborate masques which were then the chief 
features of Court entertainments. In 1610 he was appointed 
surveyor of the works to Prince Ilenry, whose household was 
formed in that year. But we have no evidence whatever that he 
had anything todo with making the designs or superintending 
the erection of the houses—such as Bramsbill in Hants and 





Copyright. WESTERN 
financially the successive owners of Rainham were now 
of importance, and they abandoned the career of the law 
for the more courtly profession of arms, It was for his 
pirited conduct against the Armada that the third Sir 
Koger received his’ knighthood, while his son became Sit 
John at the taking of Cadiz. He also served in the Low 


Countries, together with a famous captain from his own part 
of the world—Horatio Lord Vere of ‘Tiibury, nephew to 
the seventeenth lear! of Oxford of the Vere family. Their 
comradeship in arms led, later on, to a matrimonial alliance 
between their children, Sir Jolin’s eldest son mating with one of 
This event did not take place until some 
years after Sir John was killed in a duei in 1603, for young Roget 
was then but a boy. But he was of age in 1617, in which year 
he was created a baronet, and in 1620 he had licence to travel 
ibroad for three years. 


Vere’s co-heiresses 


hough, ‘*as appears from the council 
book,” a visit to Rome was forbidden by the licence (its papistical 
tendencies were considered then a danger to young men), Roget 
must have drunk in the spirit of classic art and architecture 
during his period of Continental travel, for he it was who, in 
1630, employed our firzt classical architect to build him, at 
Rainham, the earliest-known house erected in rural England by 
a country gentleman which entirely abandoned ancient native 
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Charlton in Kent—-which were then building for the Prince and 
his leading officers. Charlton, however, bears in some of its 
details a strong likeness to Chilham Castle. If it is a tact that 
the latter is an early work of Imigo Jones, we must conclude 
that bis first visit to Italy did not, architecturally speaking, 
entirely change him trom an Englishman to an Italian; did not 
give him such convinced predilection for, and complete mastery of, 
the forergn style that he couid at once establish his interpretation 
of it as the accepted and characteristic style of his native land. 
In 1612, however, Prince Henry died, and though he had the 
reversion of the office of Surveyor of the King’s Works, he had to 
await the demise of Simon Basil ere he could step into it. He, 
therefore, after taking charge of the great masque which the Inns 
of Court presented to the King at Whitehail in February, 1613, 
felt himse.t free to go once more on his travels, being certainly 
assisted this time by the Earls of Pembroke and Arundel, and 
being commissioned to make art purchases for them. It was as 
a student of art in general that he had visited Italy as a young 
man, but in 1613 he set out with a definite architectural purpose. 
Palladio’s great work on architecture was his constant companion 
and text-book. Wath it in hand and with its principles in mind 


he saw all the chief buildings of Italy, both of the classic and of 


the Renaissance ages, and his copy of it (now at Worcester 
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College, Oxford) has its margins covered with his notes. In 
1615 he was back in England, as Simon Basil’s death had put 
him into the Office of Works. No doubt this gave him much 
to do in the way of alteration and repairs to royal palaces and 
houses; but his first chance of doing anything large, new 
and complete, in the style which his perfect knowledge of classic 
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which the many followers in the master’s footsteps have set them- 
selves to study and imitate. ‘ Here our excellent architect has 
introduced Strength with Politeness, Ornament with Simplicity, 
Beauty with Majesty. It is without dispute the first Structure 
in the world,” wrote Campbell a century later. But what Inigo 
Jones’s design for a new Whitehall—of which the Banqueting 
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models and classic principles enabled him to evolve, came when 
part of old Whitehall Palace was burnt in January, 1619, and he 
was ordered to prepare designs for anew Banqueting House. The 
resulting building, finished in 1622, still stands, and has ever 
remained, according to all English authorities, a perfect example 
of the style of the later Renaissarce, and has been the model 


Hlouse was the only portion erected Vas as a type ol 

palace in his capital, Rainham Hall was as a type of a country 
gentleman’s house. It was begun some ‘ht years after the 
Banqueting House was finished. There still stands, as perfect 
and well preserved as Rainham f, in the same part of the 


county a noble house which had on! ist been completed when 
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Aer ham wa lve un i if VV mpare bhi k ? wi 1 Rain 
im, we ail e struck by the wide divergence between the 
two, not merely of detail, but of fundamental conception of what 
house should be in ground in. in elevation and in decoration. 
\imost contemporary as they are, Blicklu x, in stvle, be mgs to 
the reign of Elizabeth, and Rainham to the reign of Anne. 
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blickling 3 till on the plan of wide-spreading but narrow 
Duildings, under a sin sie span of rool, running round open courts 
or stretching out into long wings, thus forming an E or an H 


hape. Rainham is a solid, close-knit, rectangular building, 
me r20't. by Solt., with only just enough projection of 


centre and wings to cast a slight shadow and afford a shallow 


‘eyebreak.” At Biickling, the finialled gables, the clustered 
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chimnev-shafts. the muliioned windows, all show a survival oj 
\t Rainham, the pediment, the entabla- 


; 


native medize\ ui POTS. 
ture. the solid and pilastered chimney-stack, the key-stoned 
aperture for wind ws, tell of the triumph of the classic spirit 
under the guidance of an informed mind, The Elizabethan 
users of the co np ment pal ts of the « lassic orders had too often 

treated them as oddments for 
= ornament. They had not 


= 
; Wehr, : understood their constructive 
significance, and still less had 
they acquired, by study or by 
perception, any mastery of the 
delicate and involved science 
of proportion and scale which 
is of the essence of classic art. 
Elizabethan work, therefore, is, 
for the most part, picturesque, 
fall of pleasant incident and of 
quaint individuality ; but there 
is a touch of barbarity about 
it. The style which Inigo 
Jones introduced, on the other 
hand, was lewned and refined. 
Now, for the first time, th- 
architect not merely gives the 
plan and general design, but 
carefully draws out the details 
and the ornament, and as care 
fully supervises their execu- 
tion. The older style had 
more charm and variety, the 
newer was more correct and 
finished, but it was apt, in 
ignorant and tasteless hands, 
to be dull. This latter attri- 
bute, however, does not apply 
to Rainham. ‘There is learn- 
ing in its general forms and 
proportions, there 1s delicacy 
in its details and ornaments; 
but there is also picturesque- 
ness arising from the infusion 
ol. a certain amount of native 
and individual leaven into the 
classic mass, Ilere is no 
servile copy of Vitruvius or 
Palladio, but the work of a 
man who, though steeped in 
their principles, thinks for him- 
self, and adapts them to special 
circumstances and_ situation. 
he high-pitched roofs of the 
wings are a wise retention of 
a Northern feature—a flat roof, 
indeed, seldom appears in any 
ot Jones’s designs for country 
houses — while a_ suffi iently 
classic appearance is afforded 
the main elevation by giving to 
the roof ends the curved and 
pedimented masonry screens 
which the early Italian Renais- 
sance builders had devised tor 
the western fronts of many of 
their churches. The verv 
beautiful doorway (whose noble 
height and = proportions are 
hardly realised until the visitor 
measures it by his own height 
as he enters) brings him at 
once into the centre of the 
great entrance hail, some 5oft 
long by 25!t. wide and of 
double-storey height. The pure 
classic character of its pilasters, 
supporting an sntablature 
whose refined frieze of masks 
and fruit swags is very similaz 
to that which the architect had 
recently used on the elevation 
of his Banqueting  Ilouse, 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” must have struck its early 

Visitors as a distinct departure. 

No less unusual must the great, upstanding ribs and the large 
panels of its ceiling have appeared to eyes accustomed to the 
much flatter and more intricately-designed strapwork ceilings of 
the Elizabethan school. Another fine ceiling of the same type i 
in the salon, which occupies the centre of the east elevation on 
the first floor, Although the inferior painting of the panels—for 


which Joues can have beea in no way responsible, for they look 
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very much like William Kent's work somewhat 


mars the to our illustrations will enable the reader to understand why 
effect, we give a detail of this ceiling, as being typical of the 


Mr. Reginald Blomfield calls Rainham “ the most distinguished 
style of which Jones was the originator in this country, and 


example of the 17th century domestic architecture in England 
Christopher Wren the continuator 


The same may be said of 
the chimney-pieces in the salon and other rooms. Jones discarded 


the double-pilastered and two-storeyed mantels with strapwork 


Quiet, reserved and dignified in the highest degree, it stands by 
itself apart alike from the mere picturesqueness of Jacobean 
work, and from the genial yet coarse manner of Wren.” 
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and other Flemish motifs which had so long prevailed, and Among all the Townshends who have owned the 
introduced a type of refined proportions and exquisite detail, Rainham, the builder of Rainham [louse has the lea tre 

very classical in feeling and generally wrought by Italians. Yet history. Of the life and character, the thoughts and deeds of 
they have a distinct English stamp, and with only slight modilica- the man who was primarily responsible tor this remarkable 
tions continued until Robert Adam imposed a somewhat severer and early example of a revolut ynised arc hitectural taste in 


form anda colder ard flatter scheme of ornament. A reference England, we know nothing. He was made a baronet 
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INLAID WITHT IVORY AND RICHLY ENGRAVED 


obtained a barony and the lord-lheutenancy of his county. Ile 
vas a strong supporter of Royal prerogative and the divine righit 
ot the Duke oft York to succeed to the throne, whatever lis 





religion might be. Charles visited him at Rainham in 1671, 

made him a viscount in 1682, and stood sponsor, as did also the 

4N THE SALON. Duke of York, to his son Charles, who succeeded his father as a 

lad of thirteen in 1687. Although he was thus born in a full 

Charles 1. and Pa nen Lhe through the difficult fory atmosphere, and was educated in the strictest’ Tory 

ime with the fin me uninjure | and the rich estates unimpaired. principles, the second Viscount Townshend joined the Whig 

lle can ft ave m 1651, a the Cromwellian régime being party when, in 1697, he returned from that “finishing school” 

established, he accepted it Wh tchard succeeded Oliver as of the period, the Continenial Tour. I1is neighbours in Norfolk, 

lrotect Sit , the Walpoles of 
Lloratio wt sofon 


Houghton, had 
changed politics a 
generation earlier. 
The head of that 


is a me family had 
‘ Cou oO strongly supported 
State 1 the Revolution of 
epted r 1688, and his son 
ration \l Robert was with 
Phen | 1) , the young Lord 
mvinced t ! 


‘Townshend at 
both Eton and 


Live sy te irt King’s College, 
\ 1 mone { Cambridge. Thus 
Royalist began a conne 
n Norlolk ind tion, political, 
resent " social and matri- 
peti nto Speake 


monial, which was 
ouly broken during 
the last years of 
l'ownshend’s life. 
Under Queen 


Anne’s W hig 





mbet ol Ministry Towns- 
Lower Il hend was Ambas- 
were ceputed to sador at The 
o to The Il é Ilague and 
in 1660 to invite Walpole was 
Charle Il. to Secretary-at- War. 
return, and soon 7 With the advent 
after that event he Copyright, LIORY RICHLY ENGRAVED. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ ot the Tories under 
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Harley and St. john, Walpole found himself not only displaced, Stanhope Ministry incurred the odium of the ruin which followed 
but in the Tower on a charge of bribery, while Townshend was 


ve the bursting of the South Sea Bubble, and collapsed in 1° 
recalled from The Hague and dismissed from the captaincy of 
the Yeomen of the Guard. 


720 


Walpole was then hailed as the financial saviour of the country 
and began his period of supremacy. Till 
second fiddle to Townshend, but 
foremost among the supporters of George I. on his accession 


gradually reversed. Such 
As a peer and a slightly older man, Townshend ind 


Such treatment was a good specific 
for strengthening their Hanoverian proclivities, and they were 


now he had played 


alter this the 


a change in the publi 
political influence of the 


roles were 
positi nn 
two allies and neighbour 














Copyrigh: THE ENTRANCE HALL 
obtained the higher office. Walpole held the humble if lucrative 
post of Paymaster, but Townshend was Secretary of State, and 
distinguished himself by his vigilance and ruthlessness during is his second wife, Walpo 
the Jacobite rising of 1715. The Tory Party being now 
negligible quantity, the Whigs had 
internal dissensions. 


naturally laid the seeds of d 


. » HOW 
ever, all went weil. In 1713 Lo \\ : 

( 

a the capable and prudent cemeuter of the alliance. 
a free field to develop she died in 1726, and after that the brothers-in-law began to drilt 
Townshend had not yet learnt the art of ipart. Till that date Rainham was suil the finest 
satisfying the Continental views of our German kings. But his Norfolk, for if Blickling covered more ground, 
retirement with Walpole in 1717 was fortunate for both. ‘The fashioned in style and arrangement, at a time w 
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irr { ere i e € een “Tt 
k ( eate building, ud Celia 
wed hom the Chesterfi it Bretby 

t Rambam might easily be compleat 
placed thin wooden casements with lead 
window apertures. These, however, wer 


ishes, which Lord ‘Townshend would delig 
this could not be done without chang: 

to rebuilding, and still more would this be the 
lder houses, such as the Walpoles’ family 


hend employed William Kent to improve 


vever, SO much Dbelore its time that, though 
needed very slight alteration of either pla 
ike it similar to the most recent designs. In 
is, at the time, given to Lord Townshend 
ible that 


nportant changes, it 1S notice 
day, who all vive Rainham a prominent 
nt architectural works, lay little stress upon the 
ns, but remark rather upon its survival 
In their work on Inigo Jones, 
“a very valuable example, 


titeratio 
nal condition. 
ud ‘Tanner call it 
very lew complete by Jones now tet. 

ft the whole of the interior remain very mu 
When we remember that William Kent 


Bi 


great master, published mary of his design 
unaltered, as parts of the buildings which he 
hall not be surprised at the synchronous 
vhole of Rainham, and at the difficulty 

what modifications and  redecorations 
With him the day 


under the second viscount. 
Sir Robert Walpole 


minence came to an end. 
lirst place in the Ministry, but at 
unty, and he determined to spend 


wn ¢ 
é ums acquired from the Paymaster’s Office 
went dealin in South Sea Stock in housing 
y. tlhe new Houghton was begun in 1722. 
vell known to our readers, as we fully illustrated 


itwelvemonth ago. ‘To-day we shall prefer the 
ft veneral proportion and of orna 


wined sense « 


ich we find in every part of Rainham to the 
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and the rather undisciplined and 
decorations at Houghton. but, 


vine of Ripley's elevation 
uneducated richness ot Kent's 
ie time, the larger size, the 
fashionable newness of the latter prevailed to place it on the very 


hcl Stl 
pinnacle of popular esteem, For ten years the brothers-in-law 

orked together. Townshend had learnt by experience, and the 
paid to the Royal mistresses made him secure with 

and enabled him to defeat Cartaret’s intrigues and 
came to a trial of strength 
Townshend was 


tt greater sumptuousness and the 


ll Ut 


(y ree | 
oust him from office. But when it 
vith Walpole, the latter easily won the day. 
a handsome, burly man, but of violent temper and haughty 
uidress, and his attempt to establish himselt at the head of a 
abler and more far-seeing 


his 
A violent quarrel, during 


politica party as against 
colleayue was doomed to failure. 
which report said that epithets had been punctuated with blows, 
nded ‘Yownshend’s political career in 1730, and he spent the last 
eight years of his life as a country gentleman at Kainbham. His 
ictive mind and devotion to work found an outlet in agriculture. 


Ile experimented on marl as a manure and clover as a crop, and 
extended use. His farming 


gave an impetus to their more 
reputation, however, rests rather on his dealings with the turnip. 
Vill then it had formed little more than a garden crop in England, 
attendant minister on our first Hanoverian King had 


Lut the 
seen its larger culture on the Continent and introduced it in his 


home fields. So the deposed statesman earned the nickname of 


turnip Townshend,” and Pope superciliously wrote that * the 
kind of rural improvement which arises trom. turnips was the 
favourite subject of Townshend's conversaticn.’ 
North Norfolk each in turn advanced their county's 
harles II.; 


The three great 


famines ot 
agriculture. Walpole’s father bad taken the lead under ( 


lLownshend followed on under the two first Georges; 
inder the third, ** Coke of Norfolk” gave an impetus to improved 
farming which spread far beyond the bounds of the county. 

yreat country house, was eclipsel by 


while, 


If Kainham, as a 
lloughton, which, in turn, was soon overshadowed by the splen 
‘Townshends, throughout the eighteenth 


lour of Ilolkham, the 
ition On both 


entury, continued to occ upy a very prominent pos 
the political and the social stage. ‘The third viscount, indeed, was 
not especially distinguished, but his wife, daughter of an India 
merchant and inheritor of Balls Park, in Hertfordshire, was 
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“celebrated for her galantries, eccentricities and wit,” and het 
bon mots and doubtful acts find full record in the pages of Horace 
Walpole. She was the mother of two capable sons. Charles, 
the younger, inherited his mother’s wit and his grandfather's 
political abilities. His speeches, if not always to the point, were 
very brilliant, one on East India matters being called by Horace 
Walpole, “ Garrick writing and acting extempore scenes of 
Congreve.”” He was Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1766, but 
died the next year of a neglected fever at the age of forty-two. 
His elder brother, George, was a soldier, who fought at Culloden 
and Laufeld under the Duke of Cumberland, whom he after- 
wards quarrelled with and caricatured. He, therefore, opposed 
any extension of the standing army, and in 1757 warmly took up 
the question of the militia, and, in the House of Commons, was 
the keenest supporter, and, indeed, the successful carrier of the 


TAK 


IKE the arts, the poetry, the wisdom of the Greeks, the 
Olympic Games fell too soon upon ruin. Long as their 
tradition lasted, and it was Theodosius who at last 
suppressed them in 394 A.p., the period between thei 
zenith, when Pindar sang his hymns of victory, and 

the beginning of their decline was short indeed. In the primitive 
age, when the contests had not forgotten their mythological 
origin, when they were still enwrapped in mystery and religion, 
no evil influence could assail them from within or without. But 
the nuble simplicity of youth could not be expected to live for 
hundreds of years, and already in the fifth century B.c. the 
signs of decay were visible. The spirit of sport perished at the 
first touch of professionalism ; the imperious desire to win at all 
costs destroyed the pleasure of the games; and what was once 
the serious pastime of a whole people became the business of a 
class. The ancient idea of being good at all points was hastily 
brushed aside. The specialist aggressively asserted his superiority, 
and the Greek gentleman could not compete on equal terms with 
the professed athlete, trained to do nothing else than to run, to 


CEILING OF THE SALON. 


OLYMPIC 
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Militia Act. No sooner was it law than he went down to Norfolk 
to carry out its provisions in that county, and he was the first 
militia colonel appointed. The scheme was acrimontously 
opposed by many, and even by his own father, who, “ attended 
by a parson, a barber and his own servants, and in his own long 
hair, which he has let grow, raised a mob against the execution 
of the Bill, and has written a paper against it, which he has 
pasted upon the doors of four churches near him.” Two years 
later George Townsend was appointed a brigadier under Wolfe, 
and they sailed in February, 1759, for Quebec, whose fina! 
capture fell to Townsend's credit, as the chief command devolved 
on him when Wolfe was killed. He succeeded his father and 
became Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in 1767. Later on he 
became a field-marshal and a marquess, and his descendant still 
holds the title and the estates. re 


GAMES.—III. 


wrestle, or to box. The ancients themselves found many causes 
for this unhappy decline. Some thought it came from a change 
in diet, and thrust the blame upon one Dromeus of Styim 
phalus, a famous runner in his day and the winner of twelve 
prizes, who was the first to suggest that the athlete should train 
upon meat. Now, before the time of Dromeus the com 
petitors in the Olympic Games were frugal folk, who fed 
upon cheese from the basket, who cared not for the breaking 
of records, and who were content to do their best on simple 
fare. But Dromeus made the discovery that strength 
and endurance might be increased by a diet of meat, and, 
Herodicus of Selymbria improving upon his method, the 
Greek athletes presently grew overbearing, idle and expert, like 
the heroes of the Prize Ring. Others, such as the ironist who 
wrote ** The Polity of Athens,” ascribed the decay of athletics 
; ‘Citizens devoting their time to 
eymnastics and the cultivation of music,” says he, “‘are not to 


to the encroaching democracy. 


1g 


be found in Athens; the Sovereign People has disestablished 
them, not from any disbelief in the beauty and honour 
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training, but recognising the fact that these are things the 
cu ition \ evyond its power The Pe ple , In other 
words, disapproved of sports in which it could take no part, until 
it discovered the joy of gazing idly at the prowess of others. 

No doubt the chanve of diet and the encroachment ol 


democracy had their effect upon the Olympic Games. But the 


real cause of decline iV per than that. \ double attack was 
made uf the whole system of ancient athletics. A sceptical 
ave, wil (jue tioned all things could not be ¢ <pe ted to believe 
in the inviolability ot Elis. It began to discard the religious 
element; to hold that the games were not an act of worship, but 
in opportunity of gain; that gymnastics were not so much an 
idvaniage for their own sake, but a means of conquest; and that 
the only proper measure of sp rt was success, On the other 

ind, the intelligent patriot condemned the games because they 
had ceased to teach such lessons as might benefit the soldier, and 


because the busy idleness of athletes did nothing to ensure the 
nece ary cdelence ot the State. hese two sibyection " opposite 
in intention, were equal in effect. by degrees the amateur with- 
drew bhimsell Irom the contests, willing neither to make a U vce 
his bodily strength nor to neglect the service of his country. 
lhe professional, left master of the field, carried both training 


and pe rlormance to excess. He be ime arrovantl and care it SS. 
He had no desire to exclude brutality from the sport which was 
his living. He no longer sought to give an even balance to his 
body by distributing the toil of exercise throughout his limbs, 
His appearance betrayed his pursuit. As Socrates says in “ The 


Banquet” of Xenophon, if he were a long-distance runner, his 
legs grew muscular, as his shoulders grew lean; if he were a 
boxer, his chest and shoulders thickened at the expense of his 
leus. In brief, the vice of excess, which the Greeks most 
severely condemned, seemed at last a virtue, and the Olympic 
Caames, though they had still many centuries to live, had already 
changed their character. ; 

lt is Eurpides who, in a fragment of his lost play, 
** Autolycus,” most fier ely denounces the whole tribe of athletes. 
In his eyes they are the worst plague that preys on Greece. 
They never learn the art of life. They are, he says, mere belly 
vods, unable either to acquire wealth or to endure poverty. 
When they are young they are walking statues, useless ornaments 
ola city; when bitter old age falls upon them, they perish like 
in old coat. \nd thus, in Mr. J. A. Symonds’s translation, 
he concludes his denunciation 


I've often blamed the customs of us Hellen 

Who for the sake of such men meet together 

lo honour idle sport and feed our fil 

For who, I pray you, by his skill in wrestling, 
Swiltness of foot, good boxing, strength at quoits, 
Ilas served his city by the crown he gains ? 

Will they meet men in fight with quoits In hand, 
Or in the press of shields drive forth the foeman 

By force of fisticuffs from hearth and hom 

Such follte ire forgotten face to face 

With steel We therefore ought to crown with wreaths 
Men wise and good, and him who guides the State, 


A man well-tempered, just, and sound in counsel, 


Or one who by his words averts ill deeds, 


Warding off strife and warfare; for such things 


Bring honour to the city and all Hellenes. 
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There the case against the athletes is put with eloquence and 
force. They serve no public end, thought Euripides; they 
bring no honour to the State. The complaint of Euripides 
has been echoed, and with more reason, by a modern writer. 
Greece, at any rate, not even in her decadence, could equal the 
noisy curiosity of a modern crowd assembled at a football match. 
\nd with the domination of Rome the games came upon yet more 
evil days. Nero, that he might make the most of a sacred 
tradition, built him a house within the precinct of Olympia, 
declared himself a winner whenever he entered a contest and 
decreed a prize for music that he himself might carry it off, 
But, as I have said, the Olympic festival had reached decay 
long before the time ol Nero. He accomplished what the 
Greeks themselves had begun. They wantonly destroyed its 
primitive character; Nero did but make it ridiculous. And yet, 
so strong was its vitality that, under Julian, a Stadium was built 
in Antioch, a special privilege was purchased from [lis and the 
Olympic Games were celebrated at the city’s expense. 

Though we have purchased no privilege from Elis, we are 
unconsciously imitating Antioch and giving an august name toa 
meeting of sportsmen which hardly deserves it. Elis was 
rigid in her exclusion. ‘The Stadium at Shepherd’s Bush is 
thrown open to the whole world. ‘There all are welcome who 
compete tor the pleasure and delight which sport atfords them. 
This element of internationalism, which would have been unintel- 
legible to the Greeks, has its own especial danger. lach athlete, 
or each body of athletes, believes that he strives not for the sake 
of sport, not for his own honour, but for the honour of his country. 
Thus a new rivalry is invented, of which an eager Press makes 
the most. If England be beaten on the river, or America be out- 
distanced on the racing-path, we are told by the reporters, whe 
live by exaggeration, that England herself is in decay, or that 
America has lost the strength of which she once boasted. And 
thus sport travels another step irom its origin. No longer 
pursued for its own sake, it is not even pursued always for the 
sake of a personal victory. A patriotism of the wrong kind may 
be involved in its competition. Large conclusions may be, and 
have been, drawn from small premises. International jealousies 
may be aroused with the slightest excuse. The orly safety 
lies in remembering the real lesson of Olympia, that the games 
themselves are better worth than the prize, and that, though 
only one may wear the wreath, all may share the equal joy of 
the contest. 

For the two illustrations published with my first article | 
am indebted to the courtesy of Herr Julius Springer of Berlin, 
the publisher of the book * Olympia,” by Adolf Bottlicher, from 
Cuarres WHIBLEY. 
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which they were taken. 


THE HAY HARV EST. 

4 4 e ah e 
JUNE which made a record for sunshine left behind it 
as a memorial one of the best hay crops that farmers 
ever have had the pleasure to collect. This was the 
more gratifying because, in the early part of the year, 
the outlook was gloomy in the extreme. Wintet 
prevailed to the very end of April and the growth of vegetation 
was checked by snow, frost and, worst of all, cold freeezing 
north-east winds. But the = year 
leaped from winter into summer with 
scarcely any spring between. It has 
been observed by a cultivator that the 
first fortnight In May was the best 
for growing that he ever experi- 
enced. After the frightful inclemency 
of April, the sun came out brilliantly, 
softer winds began to prevail and the 
consequence was that the life of the 
fields began to move as if by magic. 
It was this fine weather in May which 
laid the foundation of the crop of hay 
which was gathered late in June. Those 
practically engaged in agriculture have 
been carefully watching the results 
attending the manuring of their grass 
fields. Basic slag, for instance, has 
come more into favour than ever. In 
the year 1883 only 5,000 tons appeal 
to have been sold, and now there is 
an annual consumption of close on 
3,000,000 tons, of which nearly half is 
made in Germany. But the same eifect 
has not been produced on all sorts of 
soil by it. The best was witnessed cn 
poor stiff clay. Basic slag, like every 
other manure, requires to be applied 
with intelligence. Of the four fertilis 
ing ingredients — phosphoric acid, 
potash, nitrogen and lime—basic slag 


. 
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AN INTERVAL IN THE LONG DAY'S TOU@L. 


contains only two, phosphoric acid and 
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lime. Thus if land is deficient in nitrogen and lime, 
it cannot be expected that a dressing of basic slag will 
produce any very great result. It may, however, be used to 
vreat advantage with a dressing of nitro-bacterine. Dressings of 
uperphosphates and kainit have also been used with good effect, 
but im every Case it 1s necessary to study carefully what are the 
requirements of the soil. Roughly speaking, all plants require 
nitrogen and phosphates in one form or another, and the applica- 
tion must be according to their needs. But this year showed 
that the sun isa still more potent factor than artificial manure, 
In the previous year a huge crop of grass was produced, but the 
excessive rains delayed and prolonged its preservation to such 
an extent that the quality was atterly ruined. What happened 
in many places was that the tall grasses, after they were ripe, 
were beaten down by the heavy rains, and that the moisture 
produced a new growth at their roots which added to the bulk, but 
detracted from the quality of the crop. Another thing is that hay, 
to be good, must be quickly harvested. As every practical 
farmer knows, it must neither be too damp nor too dry. The 
best hay as a feeding stuff is inferior to the grass out of which it 
was made, and the more it is exposed to the sun the more of the 
feeding ingredients of grass it loses. ‘The main point, of course, 
is to dry off the 
added water and 
to retain as much 
of the natural sap 
as possible. It is 
this natural sap 
which causes hay 
to sweat in the 
rick, and the old- 
fashioned farmers 
are proved by 
modern science to 
have been right in 
their liking for hay 
that had begun to 
heat, though if the 


process be carried 


al 
pi 


too lar, means Ol 
checking it must 
be adopted. The 
vreat advantage 
that modern 
methods of hay- 
making 
over the old lies 
in the quickness 
with which, under 
ptesent conditions, 
it can be made. 


possess 
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SIXly yeats ayo the implements used in haym iking were primitive 
in the extreme. They consisted of scythes, forks, wooden rakes 


carts and waggon all implements that conld be fashioned by 
the local carpenter. But to-day there is, first, the horse-drawi 
grass-cutter, which has reduced the cost of mowing trom 6s. t 
7s. an acre to about one-third of that amount, When the 


herbage has been cut, the next business is to turn it: and in 
Kast Sussex, whence our photographs have come, very great 
satislacuion 1s expressed at the use of the swathe-turner. \ 
modern scientific farmer observed during the course of the 
havzel that the only out-of-pocket expenses he has had for 
turning thirteen acres of hay was ts. 6d. It ° 
ceive how dillerent this. i from the old state of thing 

when village men and village maidens, in addition to all the 


= 


available members of the tarmer’s household, were cailed 
out to help in the picturesqu process ot tedding the hay. 
Another advantage of the swathe-turner is that it does not 
injure the leafy herbage as much as the swift-turning forks of 
the tedder. The late Doctor Voelceker showed years ago that 
every blade of grass has a waterproot mantle, and the quality ot 
the hay will be very much improved if this is kept intact, a 
otherwise not only will water be enabled to soak into the grass, 

but fermentation 

ot the juices will 

Ly promoted, It 

seenis almost to 

vo back to ante 
diluvian days t 
think of the time 
when only wooden 
rakes were used. 
Upon them the 
horse rake IS an 
unmistakable im 
provement, though 
it has the disad- 
vantage of occa 
sionally Catrviny 
stones into the 
rick, which prove 
a nuisance 





the hay comes to 
be chaffed for th 
cattle. The hay 


sweeps and the 
loader we have 
very lrequently 


illustrated in out 
panes, aS aiso the 


elevator, whit 


THE RICKYARD is commonly use 
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IN SUSSEX. 


Cc pyrieht 


after all, ort 


they worked by means of co-opera 


all the grass they had could be cut ia a very s time, 


Obviously, however, unless 


tion, it would be impossible for them to make the resources of 
modern science available. However this may be, it is good to 
be able to record the fact that an unusually large crop of 
excellent hay was, practically speaking, all in before the 


weather broke. It is probable that farmers during the cours« 
the winter will have to be thankful for it, 
since the outlook for other Crops 1s by no means a brilliant one. 
\s far as one can learn, there is likely to be return to low prices 
for everything except beef and possibly mutton. Abroad and in 
the Colonies the supply of cereals promiuses to excet d what it has 
been for several years past, and prices, of course, are ruled by the 
amount of imported produce. 
Is that the 
heir grass with the object of selling it to s 


of comimg reason 


Lhe drawback about the hay crop 


market is a diminis!| Fhose who cultivated 
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diminishing, owing 
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‘tent 
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OUR little cottages in a row, four little gardens with 
straight paths leading to four gates on to the road and 
four chimneys smoking pretty blue smoke gave a com- 
fortable, cosy look to the rather dull late autumn 
afternoon. All outwardly wore the air of peace, and 

she who opened the first gate and walked towards the door ot 
No. 1 looked furward to a few minutes’ friendly chat with each 
member of the almshouses in turn. Her knock at the door was 
answered by a noise of something between a sob and a groan, so 
without waiting for an invitation to enter she lifted the latch and 
walked in. A spotless little kitchen-sitting-room showed evidence 
of former “ better days’ on every hand, and the occupant of the 
armchair by the fire wore the same look—that is to say, what could 
be seen of her, for her apron had been turned backwards over her 
head and she was rocking herself to and fro with a regularity 
which rivalled the pendulum of her own grandfather clock. ’ 

* Oh, Mrs. Sloane, do tell me what is the matter. Is your 
on il again in London? Do tell me.” 

A muffled answer and more rocking. 

“ But, Mrs. Sloane, what am | todo? Are you ill? Shall 
| fetch a neighbour?” These last words acted like magic; the 
apron was thrown forward, revealing a round, red face under a 
neat white cap, and Mrs. Sloane no longer sobbed, but shouted : 
* Neighbour, indeed! A poor widow-woman like me has no 
neighbours, only them as ‘urts her to the quick.” 

“Dear me! what bas happened since | was here last ? 

**’ \ppened,”” Mrs. Sloane cried—her sobs stopped, and her 
usual volubility returned—* why all the world has ’appened, and 
you not knowing, mam. Poor thing! you does live a long way 
irom ‘the shop,’ so | suppose you don’t hear the news. It’s 
like this: me, Maria Sloane, as lived in a six-roomed farm, 
kept her mother and father and invalid ‘usband, as never so 
much as fastened his own boots years and years, a-working hard 
at poultry and nussing, is to be turned out of this cottage after 
eight years a-keeping it nice—and the garden dug tor next 
spring, too!—all because I goes out nussing when required by 
them as is respectable and makes a trifle by it—'cos | does this 
and isn’t dependent on the parish, me, Maria Sloane, has to 
make room for them as doesn’t work, though I won't say as 
those they want to put in my place doesn’t have fits, for so | 
knows they does. But there it is; they just tells me to turn out 


” 


11 a month’s time, and where, oh! where is I to go? More 


” 


sobs and rocking. 

» it took a long time and much patience to unravel the 
tangled skein of grievances in poor Mrs. Sloane’s mind; but it 
was at length discovered that the authorities who ruled the alms- 
houses had received an application for one from a lately made 
widow and her daughter, and that two of the same almshouses 
had hitherto been occupied by widows who paid a trifle of rent, 
and were, thereiore, not bona-fide paupers. ‘The parish was 
lortunate hitherto in not having had a sufficiency of really 
destitute but deserving widows or spinsters to apply for them ; 
but the moment had arrived when Mrs. Long and daughter 
Jane found themselves obliged to quit the home where the late 
Long had worked tor thirty years, and the only alternative to 
the workhouse was the possibility Of an almshouse. 

“That there woman Dale, as lives in the far end, pays rent 
as wellas me, and only one shilling a week, while I pays one and 
six,’’ Mrs. Sloane moaned; “and she has her nephew, a-grown 
man, a-living with her to ease the burden. And as for me, I’m 
alone, with not so much as a cat left, my cat having been took 
with poison in Mr. Miles’s wood only last week. Besides 
which, every time as | goes out to help those blessed infants 
into the worid | expects ‘twill be the last, my legs is so bad and 
lam that queer in the back.” 

Mrs. Sloane was the most popular nurse among the cottagers, 
and was reported to have made a nice bit. It all seemed very 
perplexing, and, after a vain attempt to comfort Mrs. Sloane, 
her visitor got up, having formed a vague plan in her head 
which would require thought and much tact. 

The woman Dale's nephew was an under-gardener at a big 
house near by, and the knowledge that a lodge belonging to the 
place was vacant was of comfort, for surely by a judicious 
shuffling of the almshouse pack Mrs. Sloane might remain and 
Mrs. Dale and nephew move to the lodge. A few minutes 
conversation with the owner of the lodge put all right in the 
visitor’s mind, and, armed with full authority, she walked once 
more down one of the four little paths and this time knocked at 
Mrs. Dale’s door. <A tall old woman was widow Dale with 
somewhat hard features and a face that rarely smiled; still she 
welcomed the visitor with warmth and bade her “ Take a seat,” 
and prepared for the gossip which her soul loved. The usual 
preliminaries of mutual enquiry as to health having passed, Mrs. 
Dale began: ‘* There's a fine upset a-going on with Mrs. Sloane, 
pore thing, not that | sees why she should not be willing to move 
for them as is unfortunate. She making so much by her nursing 
can live alyvw heres.” 
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“7 am sorry for Mrs. Sloane,” was the reply, with a 
sudden scenting of danger and battle. ‘ You see Mrs. Sloane 
has no one living with her to help her, and she has lived in that 
cottage eight years. Now you, Mrs. Dale, you have Arthur. 


Wouldn't you like him to be nearer his work, because I hear trom 
kind Mrs. Murray she would let him have the West Lodge?” 

At the mention of Arthur Mrs. Dale rose from her seat and 
stood beside the fireplace, her arms crossed, and on her face a 
look of righteous indignation. She opened her mouth several 
times to speak, but waited until the words West Lodge came and 
then burst out: “Oh! that’s it, is it? I thought as much, I 
knew ‘twas likely. 1 knowed as it would ‘appen!” 

“What did you know ?”’ was anxiously enquired. 

“Why that I, Susan Dale, would be the one to go. | 
kinder felt it in my bones days ago, and it got between me and 
my sleep and eating, and I says to Arthur, | says, ‘You mark 
my words, my boy, that there Maria Sloane, with her soft sly 
ways, will get round the ladies; she'll stay, and you and me 
we'll be on the world with not so much as a roof over our ‘eads, 
and just because you works and trys to keep your old aunt, 
who's eighty come Christmas, and who’s been a widow these 
twenty years.” Oh! I knowed it, and I asks you to leave my 
‘ouse afore I forgets myself and says anything un-Christian, but 
' i'll treasure my hatred towards 





this | does say, once and for al 
Maria Sloane till the day | dies.” 

“| can’t think of leaving until we have discussed the matter. 
It seems to me you are unreasonable and don’t see the many 
advantages. Why, at the lodge vou would have no rent to pay. 
Arthur would be close to his work and you would be so cosy there.” 

‘Cosy, you call it,” sniffed Mrs. Dale, ** Away trom any 
other crethurs, and me so nervous when alone Cosy, indeed, 
I allows what you says about the rent, that’s true enough, bat’ 

with an air of mystery —* it’s well known as how Mrs, Murray 
is in pore ‘ealth and might drop off at any moment, and then 
where should me and Arthur be again ?——just on the road with 
nothing but the ’ouse awaiting us. No!” firmly, ‘tis only 
toes first that will make me move from here.” 

“Perhaps, if you feel like that about it, | had better ask 
Mrs. Murray to let Mrs. Sloane have the lodge.” 

“ And why should she ‘ave it, | should like to know? She 
ain’t in the Jady’s service, as it were. Ob! it’s awful what that 
woman will do to get her way, and to a neighbour, too. Maria 
Sloane has never known trouble like me, whose ’usband died all 
of a sudden under a ‘edge! Yet all the gentry listens to her, so | 
s'pose afore long she will be up in that beautitul warm lodge 
a-queening over me and Mrs. Holland and Mrs. Smith next doors, 
I just wonder what Mrs. Holland and daughter Betsy will say 
when they hears this way of going on.” 

At this sudden chanve the visitor’s courage rose, and she 
got up to leave, determined to discuss the matter with Arthur, 
who she saw in the far distance returning from work. Mrs. 
Dale appeared to be unable to see the hand stretched out in 
farewell, but poked the fire with great fury, muttering, “ Lodge, 
indeed,” and *“* Why should she —lI'd like to know.” 

Arthur, always rather a dense young man, took some time 
to convince ; but when it came to the question of no rent aid an 
assurance that his mistress would vuarantee the lodve for his 
aunt’s lifetime, he acknowledged the move would be to their 
advantage and undertook to arrange matters. He slowly scratched 
his head and stood looking towards the almslouses with seeming 
reluctance, and then said: “I'll tell aunt as how we've got to go 
for certain, and it ain’t no good her talking; but | think as how 
I'll spend the evening down at George Simmonds'’s alter."’ 

Those in authority welcomed the news of the shuffle with 
delight; but the visitor noticed that it was considered better 
policy to write Mrs. Dale her notice to quit and not to converse 
with her on the subject. Stories of terrible words screamed 
across the almshouse gardens reached their ears, and even 
missiles, it was said, had been thrown. Mrs, Sloane rarely left 
her cottage; but when met one evening she displayed a large 
stick in one hand and her door-key in the other, 

* It isn’t safe fora lone woman to go out, with such wicked- 
ness in female shape about. And [ never goes without the lear 
of finding my ‘ouse a ’eap of ruins when I gets back.” 

Mrs. Holland, who lived next door to Mrs. Dale, whispered 
dreadful things of Mrs. Sloane, and suddenly tound that neigh- 
bour Dale had a heart of gold and was cruel put upon. In fact, 
it was all very sad, and the little community seemed likely to be 
for ever at war. Bad weather and a severe cold kept the visitor 
indoors for some time, but news of smart muslin curtains and a 
general air ol prosperity encouraged her to pay a visit to the 
west lodge some weeks after the Dales had moved. By no means 
a coward as a rule, her heart went rather quickly as she knocked 
at the door; she was a woman ot peace, and Mrs. Dale frightened 
her. A sound of voices in cheerful conversation was ail the 
answer, so a louder knock was at length answered by 
scraping of a chair on the floor, and then the door was opened 
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by Mrs. Pale—a smiling Mrs. Dale—with, ‘Ob! it’s you, mum, 
is it? and | ’opes you are better. Walk in and have some tea 
to warm you, if | may make so bold. Mrs. Sloane has just 


stepped in to see me, and I am a-telling her how warm ‘us here 
and dry, and how sorry | is she should be obliged to live so far 


away and with ich low neivinbours tor company.’ 


ON THE 


Epirep sy Horact 


Pune Busney HALL Meerina. 


T was rather hard lines on tl professors that the long spell of fine 
weather should brea as it did just the very day when they were 
playing their competition at Bushey Hall Phis was the qualifying 
play of the Southern Section of the Professional Golfers’ Association 
for tl \ { the |! ov prize, It is, perhaps, hurting no feelings 
to say that ail the important ones quilifie | and will appear in the final 

tournament stages It is not often, in the wonderful consistency of the play 
of these first-class professors of the game, that one beats the ficld by as many 
us four strokes, as was done by Massy in this competition, It is true, of 
vurse, that Braid won the championship by eight strokes on the four rounds, 
vhich is, in fact, the same lead as in Massy’s win at Bushey Hall on th 
two rounds; but both are exceptions to a well-proved rule A marvellously 
good iast round, when the ground was very heavy with rain, gave Massy this 
long lead of the rest of the field, Tom Vardon coming second to him The 
reat Ilarry had rather a narrow margin of qualification. Ife lost two 
strokes, owing to his caddie picking his ball up. Several of the others were 
iosing strokes (Braid did so at two holes consecutively) by driving out of 
Lounds, and if the new and more drastic penalty for going out ol bounds 


} 


vhich is proposed in the draft of the new rules, passes into law there will be 
more strokes still lost on some narrow courses as a consequence, Braid tied 
for third place, a stroke behind Tom Vardon, with Taylor and |. Ruowe—the 
ist yreatly to be congratulated on doing more justice than he usually does to 


his fine powers when a big thing ” is before him. Massy’s score of 69, in 


his last round, was really wonderful, if for nothing else because it was fine 


work simply to cover the ground o get the ball over the course in such a 
score with a fair deduction for approach shots and putts, for the rain had by 
that time (he was one of the latest star ers) made the course very heavy and 
the ball would not run And the younger generation (for we can harilly 
' on Tom Vardon as one of them) are still left layging behind, 


Mr. LLoyp-Grorck On Gor Ilistrory. 
When Mrs, Lloyd-George opened the bazaar at Criccieth the other day 
n aid of the Criccreth Goll Clab, she read a letter from Mr. Lloyd George 
expressing perlectly correct sentiments about the healthfulness, and $9 On, 
ft the Royal and Ancient game, and adding, with a noble patriotism, that 
If this be, 


indeed, the case, then must Mr. Lloyd-George surely have access to peculiar 


the writer was glad to think that the game was of Celtic origin 


and private sources of kn »mwledve, We had believed the game to be in the 


main Scottish, with a probable, perhaps ** not proven,” origin in Holland ; 


’ 


but if Seottish, then certainly of the Lowlands, which are hardly Celtic, 


lastic as the appli ation of that word often appears, Celtic we take to 
nean of the Ilighlands of the West, so far as it ipplies to Scotland, 
it golf is distinetly of the Lowlands and of the East, Is not ** links, 
hi vround on which volf is played, almost the direct opposite of 
Hlighlands in its very meaning ? Yet we like to see Mr Lloyd-George 
putting forwarl the claim Coming from a Celt it is, of course, a tribut 
to the game that he should claim it as his own. But the story is somewhat 
reminiscent of the Scottish undergraduate at the English University being 
cross-examined 2 on a statement which he had made in his written 
work that Shakespeare was a Scotsman. Asked for the vrounds of this 


assertion, he replied, ** [Lis talents justify the inference.” We presume it is 
o in Mr. Liloyd-George’s Celtic mind in respect of golf; he deems that its 
merits ** justily the inference ” of its Celtic origin He coulc not pay the 
‘ame a prettier compliment 

PROPOSED EXTENSION OF MUSSELBURGH CouURSE, 

It would be premature to say much as yet about the proposal to increas 
the extent, and therewith, inevitably, to modify the character of the admirable 
and scarcely sufficiently appreciated classic course at Musselburgh. Pine 
modern goller from the South does not visit it, but it is all classic ground, 


hallowed by memories of gre 


at names and great matches in the past 

Moreover, it is even now a fine testing course, though of nine holes only, 

and should be altered only after ripe consideration : 
Inn New Hotes ar Prince’s (SANDWICH), 

I think that one of the latest invented holes in golf is also one of the 
best. I am speaking now of the present eighth hole on the Prince’s course 
it Sandwich, which is laid out much on the model of that sixteenth hole at 
Littlestone, which has been rightly regarded as a masterpiece by most of our 
‘links-scape ” gardeners. There is something to be regretted, in my opinion 
though it is not the popular one—in the loss of the old eighth and ninth holes, 
which took us out to the corner of Pegwell Bay, and in seascape rather 
reminiscent of the view over the Eden estuary from the High Hole at 
St. Andrews; but these new eighth, ninth and tenth holes are all very fine, 
ind give more features in the shape of sand-dunes to be surmounted than we 


had in the far holes of the course as it was planned first. Certainly the greens 


ut Prince’s, and also the lies through the green, have come on beyond all 
expectations, and if only it were as accessible as the St. George’s course it is 
probable that we should see quite as many golfers playing upon it. 
THE SORKLY-TRIFD GREENS 
Golf greens have seldom had a better winter than the last for all the 
various works of the green-keeper and for coming into good estate in the 


spring. On the other hand, they have never, or ‘‘ hardly ever,” suffered such 
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Mrs. Sloane broke in from her comfortable seat by the fire: 
“Yes, to be sure, I do miss Mrs. Dale terrible. We was always 
such good friends, she and me, and now I’ve no one to pass the 
time of day with except them Hollands, Smiths and Longs, all, 
poor ¢ rethurs, with nothing to talk about but their own stoopid 


quarrels.” D. M. H. 


Y % a) 

4 | 
GREEN. 
HUTCHINSON. 

a severe June It was a delightful month, but just the very elements of its 
delight, the bright sunshine and the cool wind together, made the most trying 
possible combination for the greens, for the cool wind from the East was a 
very drying one and the nights were comparatively cold, so that there was no 
nocturnal growth of the grass lhe only saving condition was that there 
were very heavy dews nearly every night. But for them we should be far 
more parched than we are. At the moment of writing the drought has every 
appearance of having broken definitely, but we shall require a great deal of 


help from kindly rain if greens are to be in a state to bear the hard work 





which falls on them in the autumn. The autumnal golfing campaign is more 
severe on the seaside than on the inland greens, and, as a rule, the drought 
iffects seaside courses much less than the others. Chis year, however, the 
East Coast greens have been more parched by the beginning of July than 
we ever remember. Their condition is particularly noticeable after theirs 


excellence a month before, 


Mr. LAIDLAY AND STYLE. 

No player among the amateurs has been so much criticised for his 
unorthodox style as Mr. Laidlay. A good many authorities have condemned, 
and some of them have ridiculed, his method of playing off the left leg, and 
particularly the putting stance with the right leg spread out well behind the 
left. But a good deal less is being heard in these days about the unorthodox 
style. The standard of the full, round St. Andrews swing is not so often 
applied as it used to be in order to measure the form of a_ player. 
We are in the period of a transition in style; and stance, grip, and 
swing are being rapidly changed. Style, indeed, is becoming more 
individual and less the copy of an ancient model, and the change 
is taking place as much among the professionals as among the amateurs. 
After all, the only criterion of style is its success in enabling the 
possessor of it to play a steady and often a brilliant game. Judged by this 
standard, Mr. Laidlay has a right to pride himseif upon the conspicuous 
success of his style. For upwards of a quarter of a century he has been in 
the front rank of amateur players. He won the amateur championship in 
1889 and 1891, wis runner-up in 1855, 1590 and 1893, and was a bronz 
medallist in 1892, 1894 and 1904 Mr. Laidlay relates with evident gusto 
how he overheard a partner of his, when he won a St. Andrews medal long 
ago, tell some golfers assembled at luncheon that it was a great pity 
Mr. Laidlay had “* cultivated such a bad style as, after two or three years, 
he would be no use at golf!” 

CHANGES IN THE FOKM OF CLUBs. 

When the draft of the revised rules is finally accepted by St. Andrews 
in September, it is possible that there may be a hall-marking of new putters, 
at least, those of them that have a suspicion of mechanical device about 
them. It is curious to note, however, that the trend of improvement in 
the form of club diverges to-day from the line it took in earlier times. If 
one looks at the photographs of old sets of clubs belonging to the great 
departed golfers of a generation or more ago, it will be found that the old 
players were mainly pre-occupied in designing new sand irons, heads for 
getting a ball out of cart ruts in one stroke, or in making the baffy with 
a rounded sole to dig the ball clean out of a cuppy lie without any great loss 
of distance. It was the heavy lie that troubled our forefathers, not the play 
on the putting green. But to-day the tale is not so much the heavy lie on 
the fairway of the course as the devising of means whereby the number ol 
strokes may be abridged on the putting green. 

fue ForM oF Purrer. 

Within the last twenty years the new forms of putters that have been 
devised must amount to hundreds. Yet, allowing for the great improvement 
of modern greenkeeping, and especially for the care of the turf on the putting 
green, it is doubtful whether, with all the new putters, the quality of th 
putting has improved much beyond what was attainable in bygone days with 
the wooden putter and the old putting cleek. The new putters have thei 
day, and quickly cease to be; and then you find both professional and 
amateur coming back, not without a sigh of gratitude, to the plainer and, on 
the whole, more useful club of our forefathers Mr. Laidlay, for example 
never seems to have been wooed and won by the new forms of puiters that 
have cropped up of late years, warranted to hole out at royds, or 2oyds 
and never to miss ashort putt. He has putted all through his long golfing 
career with a cleek head which he got from old Willie Park at Musselburgh, 
and he still uses it. This was when Mr. Laidlay was a boy at Loretto, a 
little over thirty years ago. Now, Mr. Laidlay has always been an extremely 
good putter, with a style of his own not easy to imitate with success, But 
the consistency of faith with which he has stuck to his old putting cleek 
in face of all the new and attractive forms of putters which have appeared 
proves the truth of the old doctrine that it is not so much the form of th 
club as the personality of the player who controls it that becomes the 
ultimate factor in success. Other players are coming back to the straight- 
faced cleek as being, on the whole, more serviceable and more sure. 

PRACTICE FOR COMPETITIONS. 

What is the best form of practice for competitions? The question will 
be answered mainly by the individual exverience of each player, and this, alter 
all, can alone be the guide whether the competition is by match or by score 
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play. It is not often, however, that the good match player is equally 
successiul as a score player. Different qualities of temper are needed for 
each form of the game. What is needed, therefore, is to supplement 
the deficiencies of character by some system of practice. The first hint 
experienc: suggests is not to play steadily and hard up to the morning of a 
competition. Such practice means a staleness of eye and hand which are 
sure to be detrimental. Another useful schooling is to get rid of mental 


anxiety and worry about the score and play before the first tee shot is struck. 
Beginning the game with a devil-may-care indifference as to results is better 
than too much brooding on what is likely to happen at one hole or another. 
Then in match play it is always good practice to have in the head a 
rough and ready bogey score, and to play consistently for a four or a five, 
according to the length and the difficulties of the hole. rhis serves 
the double purpose of training for a match as well as for a score 
Most competitors err in beginning too seriously, and with a mind 
full of troubled conjectures as to what is to happen to their 
ball. They get off the line, and they foozle easy shots; and when 
that happens nine out of ten competitors are unable to recover their lost 
ground in the subsequent part of the round, It is also excellent practice to 
play for an hour near the putting green with a couple of clubs only, instead 
of going a full round with an indif- 

ferent partner. Every player has a 

weak link in his game somewhere, and (\ 
it is the strengthening of this weak 

link which ought to be carefully 

supervised in moments of practice 


le isure, 


PROPOSED TESTIMONIAL TO VARDON. 

The loss which Vardon has 
recently suffered through robbery has 
aroused universal sympathy. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that a wish 
should be expressed among many 
golfers to do something to make good 
the loss that he has sustained, Four 
Eritish open championship gold medals, 
one American championship medal, 
fourteen other medals, a number of 
presents from golfing friends, some 
articles of jewelry and £150 in money 
is the tal» of the burglary at Vardon’s 
house. The loss has been a heavy 
blow to Vardon personally, for he has 
lately said: ‘I feel my loss more than 
ever as the days go by, and even when 
playing the strokes at golf I think of 
it instead of my game.” With the 
object of raising a testimonial fund, 
the editor of Golfing, 17, Bovverie 
Street, EC., asks us to state that 
subscriptions towards a recoupment of 
Vardon's loss will be receive.l by 


him A, j. &. : 


WESTWARD HO 

FV .HE famous links of the 

Royal North Devon 

Golf Club date from 
1865. when certain adventurous 
spirits formed the club and 
began to play golf over a portion 
of Northam’ Burrows. One 
cannot say that the course was 
made, because the ground was 
of such a nature that all that 
was required was a hole-cutter 
and the necessary clubs and 
balls and the real seaside game 
could be played right away. 
lhe original course began at 
what is now the fourth hole, 
and the first club-house was . : ; 
a modest tin hut erected close MR. G BRANN: AN 
to the Pebble Ridge, sone mile from the few houses 
which then formed Westward Ho! ‘The golfer had to walk 
out—or if he drove it was a weary jolt—across rough ground 
alongside the Kidge. Once at the tee, however, the best 
of golf was ready for him, and the turf all over the 
Burrows is of a quality surpassed nowhere, and equalled 
possibly only at Gullane and one or two other favoured spots. 
In the early days of golf at Westward Ho! the number 
of players was fortunately very small, as I suppose there 
never was any other course with so many crossings, ot 
where those who did play ran such a chance of being hit. Early 
in the eighties the Pebble Ridge gave the club notice to quit, 
and the club-house had to be moved: eventually, it was 
shitted to a position still further away from Westward Ho! 
This entailed an alteration in the course, but it still retained its 
main characteristics of what would now be considered short, but 
most difficult, holes. They were all located among the sand- 
hills and rushes, and none of the ground on which the first three 
and last two of the present course are was utilised. The one hazard 
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at Westward Ho! which is found nowhere else, is the giant rush 
and many a promising score has it ruined. These rushes 
cover a good many acres of the Burrows, and in some places they 
attain a length of quite 6ft. They are quite impervious to the 
attack of the niblick, and, unlike the whin, have defied several 
generations of golfers. They have often been condemned as 
unfair and fluky, because one ball may be unplayable while 
another, equally badly hit, may lie close to them, and still may 
be got away without any great penalty. But this may also be 
said of a sand bunker; one ball may be in a deep hoof mark and 
one teed up. At any rate, those who have played much at 
Westward Ho! have learnt to treat the rushes with the respect 
they deserve and to play a bold game. After all, one must judge 
a course by the players it turns out, and, so far as England is 
concerned, no other course can point to such a number of first 
class players as Westward Ho! One finds them all over 
England, from ex-Champion |. H. Taylor downwards, all 
playing the game as true sportsmen and with the keenness ol 
village men who have been brought up in the best of schools. The 
club of Northam can always 
turn out a first-class side in 
spite of the number of protes- 
sionals who have left their home 
by the Burrows to go to al 
parts of England. When goll 
began to take hold in England 
the old club-house by the inland 
sea was found to be too small, 
and in 1888 the club purchased 
a freehold site on the edge of the 
Burrows and built their present 
club-house. This entailed a 
radical alteration of the course, 
as three-quarters of a mile of 
ground had to be crossed in 
order to reach the old part ol 
the course. This ground was 
flat and intersected by ditches 
and a species of small rush 
locally called ** lug.” which was, 
and is still, a most annoying 
hazard. It is far worse to get out 
of than it looks, and many a 
good score has been ruined by 
a visit to one or other of the 
patches coming in to the seven 
teenth hole. lor nearly twenty 
years the course was _ played, 
with minor alterations here and 
there, as laid out after the change 
to the present club-house; but 
for some time it has been felt 
that the advent of the rubber 
ball and the general improve 
ment in driving had made many 
of the holes of a bad length, 
and it was decided last year to 
make a radical alteration in the 
course. lor many years the 
club had not been able to do a 
much as they would have liked 
on account of opposition from 


r 
4 
‘ 


those who had rights of 


azing 
rentle 


SS 


on the Burrows. These 
men are known locally as * Pot 
wallopers,”’ and own the large 
numbers of sheep which keep the 
course in such perfect condition 
for playing the game of golf. 
Now all is changed; the club, 
who own the manorial rights, 
and the ** Potwallopers” are on the best of terms, and the altera- 
tions necessary for making the best of the ground have been 
carried out. It is needless to say that everyone in the neigh 
bourhood is deeply interested in the welfare of the « lub, and that 
the loss of a few yards of turf here and there where bunkers have 
been made will be nothing in comparison to the benefit which 
would accrue to the neighbourhood were a championship to be 
held over the links. 

The main shortcomings of the course as it was last year 
were too many holes of the drive and an iron length; the absence 
ot any really good short hole; two very bad holes in the third 
and twelfth; and the fact that two short holes come together in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth. oth these holes were poor, one was 
quite blind the and other unguarded expect in front, and they 
caused a congestion whenever! many players were on the 
course. The alterations began at the first hole, where a bunke: 
was cut to catch a pulled drive. The ditch which ran tran 
versely in front of the first green has been piped for about 5oyd 
and the cross bunker filled up for half its length, so that the lor 


. 
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MR. FHILIP F CG. ELWES 
cant Vv play tor the reen if they like to take the risk. 
r has | »cut on the left of the diteh, and this is now 
ole lhe old second and third holes were a drive and 
td a drive and a pitch respectively, lhe second vreen 
w been done away with, and a new vreen made about 
w igovds. further on; this is now a_ splendid two- 


e. The third is now a short hole of about 150yds., and 
ens the old third; but four bunkers have been cut in it, 





MR. GILBERT GORTON. 
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and it now is a most testing and excellent short hole. The tee 
to the fourth hole has been taken close to the Pebble Ridge and 
more at the back of the green, so that the tee shot is much 
more difficult, as a hooked shot will find rushes or the inland 
sea. The old patches of rushes to the right just short of the 
wreen have been taken out and sand bunkers cut in their place, 
ind the same has been done to those on the left. This is 
now one of the finest holes of two shots to be found anywhere. 
The fifth is much the same, except that part of the * Post Box” 
bunker has been filled in. Phe sixth has had all the rushes 
taken away in front of and to the left of the green, and bunkers 
cut in place of them. There is a prospect of a new green for 
this hole about rooyds. further on, and to the left among the 
sandhills, which lie to the left of the paths to the seventh tee. 
This will make a hole which, I feel sure, will be surpassed 
nowhere and only equalled by few two-shot holes. Another 
advantage of this change will be to do away with the present 
long walk to the seventh tee. When the new green is made a 
new tee to the seventh hole will be constructed high up in the 
sandhills so as to turn the seventh into a hole of a drive and 
brassey, or cleek, instead pf a drive and a pitch, as it now is. 
All the rushes in front of and to the left of this green have been 
taken out, and sand bunkers have been cut left and right of the 
entrance and on the left side of the green. The eighth hole is 
now some 2oyds. longer, bunkers have been cut to catch pulls 





MR. W. A. FOWLER. 


and slices, and it is now a fine one-shot hole. The ninth is a 
grand long hole; many rushes have been removed and ne 

bunkers cut. ‘There is one in the face of the hill guarding th 
green which catches many bad thirds and some seconds when 
the wind is favourable. The tenth is a grand hole, with a tee 
shot which requires a stout heart. The player can take the belt 
of rushes as wide as he thinks he can manaze, and every yard 
makes the second shot easier. All the rushes close to the green 
have come out, and the hole is one w h all golfers unite in 
praising. The eleventh has had many rushes removed, and 1s 
now a fine drive and iron hole. 
and the new green is some r4oyds. nearer Appledore and ts wel 
lhe thirteenth ts 


Phe twelith is quite a new hole, 


guarded. This isa fine hole of two shots. 
another new hole, and has, perhaps, caused more- discu 
sion than any of the others. he green is on a plateau, and 
the idea of the hole is that it sliould be possibie to reach it in two 
shots. At Whitsuntide the tee was a little too far back, and few 
players got up. For my part, I am willing to wait, as I am 
confident that in a few years it will be generally considered one 
gO ya 
bunkers to the left of the green, and one on the right; the te 
shot is well guarded on the right, and new bunkers will be cut to 
catch pulled drives. The fourteenth is a one-shot hole on to the 
old thirteenth green, but all the rushes in front and to the leit 


have come out, and there are now numerous sand bunkers. ‘I 


of the very best holes on the course. There are two 
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is one of the finest one-shot holes anywhere. The fifteenth is the 
old fourteenth, but the tee is 30yds. or 4oyds. further back, and 
there is a bunker on the left of the green. There are few better 
holes anywhere than this. The old fifteenth and sixteenth holes 
have disappeared, and the new sixteenth is a rea! short hole of 
about 145yds. on a green where the sixteenth tee used to be. 
The universal opinion is that this isa grand short hole. The 
seventeenth is now 4oyds. or 50ds. longes than it used to be, and 


it takes two good shots to get over the cross hazard, and then a 
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long iron shot on to the green. This makes it a very good five 
hole. The eighteenth is not altered, and is a fine finish to a 
grand course. The second shot across the burn on to the green 
has many horrors for the golfer who is finishing a light match, 
or who has a good medal score. Golfers who visit Westward 
Ho! will receive a warm welcome, and will play over a cours¢ 
which will test them in all departments of the game. Thi 
putting greens are now splendid, and reflect great credit on the 
green-keeper. W. Herpert Pow res 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OTTER DIVING WITH A FISH IN ITS MOUTIHL. 
fo rnk Epiror or **Counrry Lire.” ] 
Sir,—It may interest you to know that while fishing late iast night I saw an 
otter dive when carrying a fish in its mouth, a feat which, though in itself, 
perhaps, not very remarkable, cannot be one that is very often witnessed. 
The night, succeeding a day of hot sunshine, was one of the brightest and 
lightest we have hid this year, and at midnight both trout and grayling were 
sull rising freely It was beautifu'ly calm and quiet, so that the voices of 
night travelled far and distinctly. I had laid aside my rod and lighted a 
pipe, and seated against the trunk of a large tree was watching a pair 
of nightjars and some bats hawking moths above me, when I heard an otter 
whistle in the pool below. Probably there was a pair of them, and they 


were calling to one another, but I was never able to distinguish more 


than one. rhis one cived and hunted all over the pool (and it is worth 
while recording that his presence seemed to have no appreciable effect 
upon the rising trout), and presently came up with a fish of about a foot 
iong struggling in his mouth. With this he swam ashore and landed on the 


mud within a few yards of me against the light, so that he was clearly 
visible. By the time he was fairly on dry land the fish was apparently dead, 
and it was not until he had laid it down and shaken himself that he seemed 
to become aware of the near presence of an enemy, or what, at any rate, 
his instinct warned him was such. No doubt it was his olfactory sense that 
was offended, bet be that as it may he dil not hesitate. A hasty glance 


behind and picking up his prey he stole back to the water, beneath the 


‘ sé 


surface of which he glided in that “‘splashless” and almost ‘‘rippleless” fashion 
which is so peculiarly an otter’s own, Carrying the fish with him under water 
seemed to come quite natural to him, and to give him no inconvenience. 
Whither he went to sup I do not know. No further disturbance in the 
water betrayed his whereabouts, and, at any rate for the next half hour, the 


still rising trout held undisputed possession of the pool-—LicHEN Grey 


GOAT-KEEPING QUERIES. 
[To THE Epiror oF **Country Lire.”] 
Sir—,In Country Lire of March 28th, 1908, there is an article upon gorts. 
I wish to buy a goat giving a gallon a day Where could I procure one? I 
ilso very much wish to know if butter can be made from the milk, an can the 
milk be rendered tasteless? I also wish to know how they should be fed, and 
ret tubercular disease as much as cows ?—A, F. GoLuiGcury. 


‘ 
> 


do they 





A CARVED SPANDREL., 
{To tuk Eprror or * Country Lire.”] 
Srk,—In my article on Fawsley Hall which appeared in your last week’s issue, 
| mentioned the original doorway from the hall to the Kitchen Court, which 


ae 


escaped Blore’s improvements,” and on the outer side of which 
there are interesting 
carvings, Since then 


a sketch of the subj:ct 


is annua! only—of horses bred by the Government in the wav suggested will 
mean that the English taxpayer will pay for the scheme and the best of the 
hor-es bred will go t strengthen those foreign armies who are to fight us in 
the field. The retaining principle is left out entirely, and unless the hor 
bred are ear-marked and kept in England, the money of the taxpayer is better 
in his pocket. With the brood mare scheme, as | conceive! i, suppor 

by action at the ports, every mare, foal and sire ts ear-marked and kept in 
the country. —W. PHILLvoris WILLIAMS 


rROUT IN THE GAKDEN 

{To tue Eprror oF ** Country Lirk.’’ | 
S1r,—I have a small mountain stream running throush my garden, and Tam 
told that with some arrangement of troughs it would be easy and profitable 
to utilise it for the rearing of fish for stocking trout stream-, ponds, ete If 
iny of your readers could give me any inforriition on this sul ject, both as to 
the means of obtaining spawn and the management of it, L shall be very 
grateful. - P. KymMe WriGut. 

[The following books will give our correspondent the information bh 
desires. ‘‘ Fish Farming for Pleasure and Profit” (Burlington Paul lishing 
Company), ‘ Fish Culture” (Solway Fishery Company, Dumfries), The 
Fishing Vol L. of the Counrry Lire Library of Sport. We have received 
the following letters from correspondents to whom the note was sent ;—LEp 

[To tHe Eprrox or **Counrry Lire.” | 
SIR, l agree with your correspondent that with on arrangement o! trou 
he could utilise his stream for the rearing of trout provided there be a constant 
flow of pure water, I do not agree that it would be easy or necessarily 


profitable, He must not expect to rear more than 20 per cent of the ova, 
and will be lucky if he does that. The fry require much daily attention 

particularly in the spring months. There are already so many large well 
known hatcheries that it would be risky to start a new one without som 

clrentéle in view. It would take a considerable treatise to tell him all abou 
the subject. He had better get advice from a prolessional hatcher, and 
probably get his ova from the same. If he does not know a hatcher he 


had better consult the advertisements towarls the end of the pawnin 
season or choose the one nearest his home No doubt hatehers do not want 


to encourage rivals, but [ presume that for an adequate fee he could 


reliable advice from one W.F C 

[To tHe Eprrok or *Counrry Litt.” | 
Sir,—The owner of the mountain stream must divert it into trouchs tor son 
distance, and place a screen of pertorate! zine at top and bottom, Pin 














which fills one of tne ” 
spandrels has reached 
me, and I send it on 
in case you think it 
worth reproducing, 
These two dogs fighting 
over a bone are tl 
stone counterparts olf 
the grotesquely carved 
oak panels now in tne 
church which were illus- 
trate | last wee k, and 
all are most valuable 
examples of country 
wrought work executed 
in the time of 


Henry VIL Be 


OUR NATIONAL 
HORSE SUPPLY 
[To tue Epiror.) 


SIR, - Allow me 1o 
point out, with all 
deference {to Lord 


Carrington, the absolute 
danger of the proposal 
to be laid before Parlia- 
ment of trying to keep 
the horses in the country 
by registration only. 


The registration—which 





work must be undertaken by an expert in fish culture. Tt would be useless to 
put down ova in the main stream, and fry would escape. The trou houl 
be wired over to keep out aquatic birds, and avery precaution should be take 
inst the ential 
‘ eels or other fis 
which “are clestructive 
to spawn ortt Ova 
can b ot ned trom 
iny ol the hatchery 
companies WALTEI 


M. GiALLICHAN, 


A PLANT OF TIII 


Vil cs 
{To tHe bhoitor 
Sit If you will allo 
n a ditt ic i 
il nclo-er loyraph 
ol the veldt plat 
Bulphane toxicaria, | 


think it should prove 





ol interest to you 
rea ts, ur especiall 
to those who mal 
udy olf w la i 
flowers row 1 
variou part ol a 
[bt fish kim I B l 
phat ton ul I 
Is on ol I hamtl 
\maryllidaces, called 
by the Boers ** giltbal 
( he poison bul l 5 
i South Afi in i 
( nding to Tropica 
Alrica It i iid tha 
ul ip oft | 1 
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‘ Bushmen a iH to ef 8 of ming their arrows 
l fiower 1 ! ecu v \r v ng compo;ed of a 
! para tr : ip flowers ¢ ! ether in a semt-ball- 

‘ n r is »n 7 leaves do not appear until the 


mwer Commences 
to wither: the 


inflorescence in 


nd is also said 
to ype very 
potsonous to 
cattle his 


flower makes its 

pearance, like 
most of the veldt 
flowers of this 
country, it the 
b 


rainy season, 


ginning of the 





which with won- 


derful rapidity 
transforms the 
whole country- 


side into a 
spangled blaze of 
vivid patches ol 
colour, creating a 
striking contrast 
with the red, 
dusty, lifeless 





condition of the 





veldt alter the 
six to seven months of winterly winds and drought lor the botanical name 
this plant I n indebted to the botanist of the Transvaal Museum, 

Pretoria G. W. Eason, Krugersdorp, Transvaal 

STARLING HWOUSK-SPARROW, 
fo tuk Eprror oF ** Country Lirk,”’} 

SIR, Asa ye-wilness to rather an unusudl incident, I thought you might 
| o hear of it Ilear in unusual amount of war cry between a sparrow 
a starling, my attention was Crawn to a favourite building spot of the 
rling in the bows of the old wooden man-of-war, the Pembroke. It was 
very ipparent troub!l was brewing as to who shou d be the possessor, for the 
bird Acre trying to driv the staring away Ile seemed to at once pick 
his mark and th irow dashed off, the starling about a yard behind, flying 
traight as a in shot very swiltly tovards me. When within a yard 
bove my head ti tarling caught him up and piunged the death blow 
Phe sparrow spun rou ind dropped to the ground motionless On 
examining the bird | found him quite dead, with the neck broken and a small 
puncture in the skin just below the ear Phere was no sign of blood, and 
peed of the blow and the way it was done seemed almost incredible.— 


hr. L. MANtHON 


ANOTIIER NEW BRITISH BIRD. 


fo THe Epirror or **Counrry Lire, 


Sir,—The increased interest in ornithology which has manifested itsell 
unin recent years has resulted in the addition of many new birds to our 
vi-launa Th latest of these, the South I uropean large billed reed 
inting (Emberiza pyrrhuloides palustris) was shot on Romney Marsh, in 

Kent, between Ky ind Lydd, on May 26th, 1I908 This bird resembles 

our common t punts , but may readily be distinguished therelrom by its 

vastiv greater bea There can be no doubt about the authenticity of this 
sp men, sil it was 

exhibited at tive t 


meeting of the British 


j 
ny 


Ornithologists’ Clul 
Mir | + Nicoll, who 
saw the bird soon alter 
it had been killed 


This isthe first occur 


rence of the bunting in 
the British Islands, and 
it must have wandered 
from Southern Spain of 
Italy, where it is a 
common species W hile, 


shooting 


as a rule, tl 
of rare birds is to be 
deplored, there can be 
no «question bul that 
th ( iplure ol tsolat d 
tragclers of this kind 
is not a matter for 


censure, but rather the 


reverse The chances 
ol such evel finding 
their way ba to thew 
native land are infini- 
tesimal, whl thei 


capture, by competent 
iuthorities, attords 
interesting evidence ol 
the factors of distri- 
bution, and ol the 


wav in which birds 
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geographical range Nothing, however, but the severest condemnation can 


be meted out to those who kiil gol len orioles and hoopoes, for these birds, 
if unmolested, might well become annu al visitants, since they have bred in 
these islands on more than one occasion.——W. P. PyYCRAFT 


riik MEASUREMENT OF TREES 
[To mk Evrror or “*Counrry LIFE.” |] 
Sir,—I see that Mr. J. Paxstene in your last issue finis my method of 
rine suring a litthe too difficult. It seems to me that there is no ureat 
difference between the two methods. In his example your correspondent 
has selected numbers that are readily manipulated, whereas if one had not 
divided exactly into the other, the numbers being, say, 2it. Itin and 


7in., a litthe elementary calculation would have been necessary, 


6oy Is. oft, 
unless, of course, the whole scheme is to wait until the shadow of the tree is 
an exact multiple of the shadow of the pole his would appear to me to 
call for more patience than most people possess. I think that my method of 
calculation is slightly more satisfactory than losing a day’s work or pleasure 
in order to plod around with a roft. pole, waiting for the sun to reduce your 
sum into easily-handled multiples and factors Matcoum C. Broan. 


rROUT IN RHODESIA, 
{To tHe Eprror or ‘Country Lire.” ] 
Sik,—As it is almost an unknown thing to hear of trout being caught in 
this part of the globe, I am enclosing you a photograph of a fine rainbow 
trout caught here last Sunday, length 13}in., weight 16}0z.; the bait used 
was paste, on a No. 10 gut hook, his is one of some 150 small fry, 3in. 
to 4in. long, turned into the water fourteen months ago, So far, this is the 
only one ever caught, in fact, seen. As the fish was returned to the water 
almost the moment it was caught, I only had the chance of taking a snap 


shot when it was in the landing-net. I might mention the fact that the 





captor was one of the old school of London anglers, a member of the 
central association, and one who had only arrived in this country two 
weeks before this incident.—BkENbDER, Umtali. 


A WELL IN A ROOM. 
[To tHe Eprror or **Country Lire.” ] 
Sir,—The accompanying photograph was taken in the village of Thursley, 
Surrey, where is still to be found many an ancient building untouched by the 
too often disturbing hand of the restorer, This village is a happy hunting 
ground for both artist and photographer, and here they can set up their easels 
or cameras with the 
certainty ot success as 
far as models are con 
cerned. They are alone 
to blame should they fail 
to carry away with them 
pictures worthy of the 
name, Country LIFt 
has, by the reproduc 
tion of such pictures, 
done much to rescue 
antiquities from 


not only the present 


ASS gel ; oblivion, and to interest 
~ ae ' , : 


generation in the 
works of their fore 
fathers, but to prepare 
for posterity a record 
of the past. Perhaps 
in it will be found a 
place for this curious 
cottage interior co 
taining an unusual 
feature in the furnishing 
line, namely, a_ well 
fitted with a windlass, 
round which the many 
coiled rove tells of the 
depth into which the 
bucket must be lowered 
before it cin be filled 
with the cool, sparkling 
water from below. 
E. BROUGHTON, 








